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N his memorial sermon in St. Paul’s on Sunday the 
Archbishop of Canterbury rose. to the height of a great 
occasion. Nothing is easier than to attempt that and 
fail. Dr. Fisher did not fail. His theme, if he did not 
put it in precisely those words, was simple: Take our dead 
King as example and our new Queen as inspiration. Out of 
sorrow comes hope. Does resolve, a resolve to seek as a nation 
better ways than the old, come with it? At such a time as 


this the nation instinctively takes cognisance of itself. It con- 
siders its ways and finds many of them needing change. Some- 


thing was said here last week, and Sir Ernest Barker deals with 
aspects of the theme elsewhere in this issue, of the gulf which 
separates family life as three successive Sovereigns have 
exemplified it from family life as it far too often is throughout 
these islands. The causes, no doubt, are many. The chief is a 
growing relaxation of hold on the conception of the family 
as an end and an ideal, the one essential soil for the nurture 
and flowering of the individual personality. Thought of the 
Englishman’s home as his castle is traditional; to think of it 
as his sanctuary is better. Light thoughts of marriage, 
with light action to correspond, must be the undoing of any 
nation, and of both there is too much evidence in our midst 
today. How much of this must be ? Can an ideal family life 
be maintained, it may reasonably be asked, in the conditions 
in which millions of our population are housed today ? The 
answer is simple, and thousands of ministers and social workers 
would give it with assurance: It can be and is being. The 
handicaps no doubt are immense, and the greater the honour 
to the fathers and mothers who surmount them. They put 
thousands of persons in easy circumstances, with easier morals, 
to shame. 

The family no doubt is not quite everything, in spite of all 
it can do in providing the nation with good citizens, in spite of 
the tragic effect of broken homes on the children whose parents 
have fallen apart. Even within the family, as within the nation, 
the unit is the individual, and it is the standards of the individual 
that determine the standards of society. To discuss how far 
there is today a falling-off from better things is beside the 
point. The distance between common practice and ideals 
Tecognised as ideals even by those who do despite to them daily 
is palpable. “We know,” said the Archbishop on Sunday, 


NEW REIGN’S CHALLENGE 


“that morality has been slipping or is unsure in home 
discipline and training, in fidelity to the marriage vows, in 
honesty of dealing, in strictness of self-control and in the 
faithful doing of one’s duty.” These are measured words, and 
not one of them goes beyond the facts. For let it be remem- 
bered that the daily records in the Press of instances of 
dishonesty, corruption, fraud or theft or, in another category, 
of brutal cruelty to children, represent only the few cases that 
are detected and brought to justice out of the myriads that go 
undetected and unpunished. No emphasis on the need for a 
national reformation and a public opinion approving right and 
condemning wrong can be too strong. 

Yet it is not quite certain that it is the major and flagrant 
evils that undermine the nation’s stability most. Two qualities 
in national life that came under Dr. Fisher’s condemnation— 
“the trivial and the trumpery ’—can be more insidious and 
no less evil in their consequences. For what is at issue is an 
attitude towards life and an assessment of its values. Is there 
a spiritual element in life, or only a material ? Do personal 
integrity, principle, character, matter? Are adultery and divorce 
to be regarded as normal and casual incidents in the common 
round ? Is it of any consequence how the hours not devoted 
to daily work are spent, what books are“read, what plays and 
films are seen, how money is spent on pleasures, whether the 
emphasis is on self-development or on self-gratification ? Does 
the merely trivial and trumpery satisfy? Do the papers cul- 
tivate or combat that ? Some facts are undeniable. 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
And with other things than getting and spending. Of the 
challenge as a new reign opens, a reign charged with the 
hopefulness and the opportunity of youth, every thinking man 
and woman, and even those to whom that exercise is not 
habitual, must be conscious. The call is not to what is some- 
times characterised as a drab Victorianism or a repellent 
puritanism (unjust though that epithet largely is). It is to self- 
examination, self-discipline, self-sacrifice and, if the example 
of a Kjng and the Queen who has succeeded him is not too 
high to follow, of self-dedication. That does not mean the 
impoverishment of life; it means its great enrichment; and for 
the nation a notable access of spiritual stability and strength. 
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The Economic Shadow 


The public has managed to forget the deepening crisis since 
the end of January, when Mr. Butler announced his second, 
and not unduly painful, set of measures to meet it. But what is 
positively frightening is the growing possibility that the 
danger of a collapse of the value of sterling may not be gener- 
ally realised until it is too late to stop it. It is, of course, 
still within the Chancellor’s power to stop the career of 
inflation with such a jolt on Budget Day that nobody will have 
an excuse for ignoring any longer the danger that lies ahead. 
But it is pretty plain that the Parliamentary Opposition is not 
going to give him any encouragement in drastic measures. The 
argument for the avoidance of controversy at a time of national 
mourning is simple and sensible, but it is not an argument 
which should dissuade the Government, at this crucial moment, 
from directing the national resources into the export and 
armament industries, if necessary at the expense of home con- 
sumption, both private and public. If these steps to maintain 
the life of the country are made the subject of violent contro- 
versy the responsibility must lie with those who are foolish 
enough to question the obvious. And there are plenty of them. 
The Lords debate on Tuesday revealed that the leaders of the 
Labour Party are by no means disposed to drop the argument 
that it is possible at this moment to devote more resources 
to exports without cutting home consumption, including con- 
sumption through welfare schemes—the argument, in fact, that 
it is possible to get a quart out of a pint pot. This argument, 
advanced by politicians who know something about elementary 
economics, and therefore ought to know better, has already 
had the effect of encouraging some trade unions to threaten 
industrial action if the social services suffer any cuts in the 
Budget. Pressed any further it could split the country. 


Subsidies the Key 


The myth which has grown up concerning the motive and 
necessity of food subsidies remains one of the most baffling of 
the obstacles to financial sanity. Socialists today breathe fire 
and slaughter at the very thought of any reduction in the large 
sum devoted to subsidies, apparently forgetting the doubts 
formerly expressed by Labour Chancellors—Mr. Gaitskell, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and even Mr. Dalton—about this largely acci- 
dental and singularly wasteful device. The Conservative Party 
have clearly been impressed by these threats, but it is very much 
to be hoped that they will get new courage from the speech 
which Lord Waverley made in the Lords on Wednesday. Lord 
Waverley, as Sir John Anderson, was largely responsible for the 
introduction of subsidies, as a war-time device for stabilising 
wages. Nobody is better qualified to puncture the Labour 
Party myth that subsidies are an essential device in the social 
services. He asserted the essential nature of the object sought 
—the relief of the needs of the poor—and denied the validity 
of subsidies as a means to that end. He pointed out that, even 
if the total expenditure were not reduced, far more effective 
and better directed relief could be achieved by some other 
device than this fantastic arrangement for showering benefits 
on both the deserving and the undeserving. It is to be hoped 
that, above all others, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
marked Lord Waverley’s words. 


Cross Purposes in Tehran 

In the past year. various theoretical schemes have been 
drawn up which would reconcile the nationalisation of 
Persian oil with its efficient exploitation. All these schemes 
have broken down because this reconciliation is not one that 
particularly interests Dr. Moussadek. Dr. Moussadek would 
rather see Persia starve than let any share of her natural wealth 
go to foreigners. It is this fundamental obstinacy 
on the Prime Minister's part which has made all 
recent missions to Tehran—including the latest, by the delegates 
of the World Bank—somewhat unreal. The basic plan put 
forward by the World Bank delegates was that the Persians 
should look after the extraction and refining of their oil, and 
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that the distribution of the oil outside Persia should be carried 
out by the only people with the knowledge and equipment to 
do the job—the Anglo-Iranian subsidiaries. Profits would 
be split between the two. The plan has much to recommend 
it. The Bank is a business organisation; its function is not 
to settle the dispute between Britain and Persia but to Suggest 
some business arrangement for keeping things going until a 
settlement is reached. But obviously nothing can be achieved 
if what Dr. Moussadek wants is neither to keep things going 
nor to reach a settlement, but to scare the electors with bogy- 
stories of how the Oil Company is trying to steal back into 
Persia in disguise. It is something of a relief to cross the 
border into Iraq, where a new oil agreement has been reached 
which satisfies all concerned except those nationalists who, on 
the Moussadek model, would rather, have no wealth at all than 
see what they have shared with foreigners. The new Iraq 
agreement follows the now fashionable “ fifty-fifty ” formula, 
but the main grievance among Iraqis has in recent years not 
been the division of profits, so much as the sluggish rate at 
which, in comparison with the Persian Gulf fields, the Iraqi 
oil-fields were being exploited. This grievance is remedied 
in the new agreement. 


Egyptian Inquest 

Although there have been many diplomatic exchanges in 
London and Cairo in the past two weeks, there has been a 
dearth even of rumours about what has gone on in them. For 
the moment this is all to the good, though sometimes too little 
information can be as fertile a source of misunderstanding as 
the premature release of news. Prolonged uncertainty, for 
example, is having-a distinctly unsettling effect in the Sudan, 
But in Cairo the present pause is causing a good deal of heart- 
searching. A determined attempt is being made to bring home 
responsibility for the disastrous riots of January 26th, even 
though the enquiry is bound to make it harder than ever for 
the Wafd to co-operate with the present Government. Two 
documents which have recently been published have helped to 
fill in some gaps in the story leading up to these riots. The 
first is the report of the Indian Assistant Director-General of 
the International Labour Office, Mr. Rao, who was sent to 
investigate Egyptian complaints that the British military 
authorities were using “forced labour” in the Canal Zone. 
His verdict is an acquittal, which is important, and the fact 
that all the authorities concerned—Egyptian as well as British—- 
gave him all the help they could in his enquiry, should put 
an end to this particular myth and help towards restoring 
normal conditions by the Canal. Thé second document is the 
Egyptian Green Book, published in Cairo under the auspices 
of the Wafd Government. This is a propaganda document, 
which means that it is selective, though not necessarily 
inaccurate. It contains what is supposed to be a résumé of 
the argument between Nahas Pasha and Field-Marshal Sit 
William Slim, the main lesson of which is that, while the basis 
for a purely military agreement between them existed, there 
was never any hope of embodying it in political terms. 


Korean Hopes 

There is perhaps some comfort in the fact that the winter 
in Korea is drawing to a close without the miseries of large- 
scale fighting having been added to its inevitable hardships. 
If the continuance of talks at Panmunjom has done anythiag 
to avert bloodshed for a few months then that is some retum 
for the expense of time and temper. Whether the agreement 
that a political conference should be held within three months 
of the signing of an armistice can also be called a useful 
achievement remains to be seen. This agreement may at least 
provide a sort of sump into which all the political questions 
which the Communist negotiators stil] persist in bringing into 
the military talks on an armistice can be drained off. But the 
Communists’ determination to bring other Far Eastern ques 
tions besides Korea into the proposed political conference 
continues to be resisted by the United Nations delegates. And 
the questions whether prisoners should have the right to choose 
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either to be repatriated or to stay where they are, whether 
Russia can be classed as a neutral and included in inspection 
teams after the armistice, and whether the building of military 
airfields should be banned during an armistice, all remain 
unsettled. It is difficult to see how the United Nations can 
give way on any of them. But the resources of negotiation 
gre not yet exhausted. A great deal depends on the preserva- 
tion of a moderate spirit in the next few days. But there will 
not be much hope of immediate progress if North Korean 
colonels continue to assert that Russia is the most neutral nation 
in the world and American admirals threaten to apply “ one 
of the most effective blockades in history around the coast of 


China.” 


Atomic Competition 


The forthcoming test of a British atomic weapon in the 
Australian desert is receiving plenty of publicity. This, com- 
bined with news from the United States of the discharge on 
manoeuvres of a simulated atomic shell which successfully 
“killed” 750 men and of bigger tests to come on Eniwetok atoll, 
shows how thoroughly the early resistance to casual discussion 
of atomic horrors has broken down. It is hardly surprising 
that there are rumours that Britain is well ahead of the United 
States in atomic artillery and guided missiles and that an 
important Canadian official has announced that Canada can 
beat the world in the matter of heavy water reactors. But 
since this kind of public competition can hardly be welcomed 
on any ground it is as well that Senator McMahon, the chair- 
man of the Congressional atomic energy committee, has chosen 
this week to refer—with something like contrition—to the 
crucial mistake out of which the whole undesirable development 
arose. It appears that the McMahon Act of 1946, which did 
so much to hamper Anglo-American co-operation on atomic 
energy, was framed without full knowledge of the facts, includ- 
ing the crucial facts of the war-time agreements making possible 
the vital British contribution to the original atomic project. 
This omission, which the Senator regrets, is attributed to “a 
series of unfortunate circumstances.” The present imperfections 
of Anglo-American relations in this vital matter show how 
unfortunate those circumstances must have been. It is sincerely 
to be hoped, first, that they were not due to the acutely irritating 
American habit of never giving foreigners any credit for 
ingenuity or efficiency, and, second, that the inference is 
justified that Mr. Churchill and Lord Cherwell in their recent 
visit to America put matters on a healthier footing. 


The Miners’ Due 


Coal miners have to be singularly unreasonable or extra- 
ordinarily foolish before they forfeit the admiration and 
respect in which the general public normally holds them. But 
there are always a few miners who manage to achieve this 
feat. No doubt this week’s prize for sheer silliness must go 
to Sir William Lawther, president of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, who, in announcing that the union will ask the 
Coal Board to suspend recruitment of Italian labour, has given 
as the reason for this request a remark by a Tory M.P. to the 
effect that miners object to Italians because miners’ womenfolk 
find Italians unduly attractive. To give as the unplausible 
excuse for a wrong decision a facetious remark made by a 
person who has since apologised is to get pretty close to rock 
bottom. By such standards the action of certain South Wales 
miners’ lodges in calling for a strike in protest against the 
abolition of workmen’s fares on the buses, and for the abandon- 
ment of Saturday shifts in protest against cuts in the social 
services, looks almost reasonable. Perhaps there really are 
some South Wales miners who are so deeply impressed with the 
falling value of money that they wish to cling to the tangible 
benefits of cheap bus journeys and free spectacles. But it is 
much more likely that they simply do not realise that bus 
services and health services have to be subsidised out of the 
production of the people—including the South Wales miners. 
It is some comfort that the more responsible trade union 
leaders are condemning this industrial sabotage. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE national sorrow we have been through was seen to be 

laying a constraining hand on both Houses of Parliament 

when they reassembled. There has been a genuine desire 
to keep harsh controversy at arm’s length, but the truce cannot 
last much longer. The banked fires must soon break out. One 
or two flames have already spurted out. For a certainty both 
sides will be marching into the lists next week when the foreign 
affairs debate is resumed. The Opposition motion, though 
redrafted to make it a little stronger, is substantially the same. 
It approves the Government’s Far Eastern policy, while 
censuring Mr. Churchill for having departed from it in 
Washington. The Labour Party seems to assume with blithe 
confidence that Mr. Churchill has no answer to the charge that 
in order to win popularity with Congress he gave British 
Far East policy a belligerent anti-Communist twist. It is 
largely forgotten that Mr. Churchill undertook to rescue Mr. 
Attlee from all anxiety about what he said in Washington, 
and Mr. Churchill does not usually make promises of that 
sort and not fulfil them, or indeed more than fulfil them. 

* * * * 


The loss of a fortnight of Parliamentary time through the 
King’s death, together with the long Christmas recess, has 
seriously curtailed the session, and the Government is at its 
wits’ end to know how it is going to get through its essential 
business. “ Bang go the Easter holidays,” members are already 
saying, but it is doubtful if that would provide the necessary 
remedy. Budget, Finance Bill, 26 supply days, a number 
of Bills, including the highly controversial National Health 
Service Bill and, according to the bond, the Bill to denationalise 
steel—here is a formidable, as well as unforeseen, congestion 
of business. The Government is deserving of sympathy. But 
in the end it will probably be the poor patient oxen, the back- 
benchers, who will need the sympathy. 

> * * * 

Entirely sympathetic to the momentary pause in party strife, 
Lord Pakenham, when opening the economic debate in the 
Lords, thought some “mild party dialectics” permissible, 
including the imputation that Mr. Butler is soaking the poor for 
the benefit of the rich. An exasperated Lord Swinton found 
this insinuation unworthy either of Lord Pakenham or the 
House. What is more he asserted that Lord Pakenham did 
not believe it. If you consider all the implications of this 
censure it is certainly warm work for the House of Lords. 
The weightiest speech came on Wednesday from Lord 
Waverley, formerly Sir John Anderson.- In his opinion 
economic salvation is impossible while food subsidies remain. 

* * * * 

It is not exactly roses, roses all the way in the Labour 
Party. Wednesday’s meeting of the Parliamentary party began 
the great debate on Labour policy which is likely to go on 
for some time. The Bevanites believe they have the ball at 
their feet, put there by Mr. Churchill’s admission that the 
rearmament programme lags. At the first blush this seems to 
assist the Bevanites, even if it is irrelevant to their cardinal 
point that the programme is beyond the country’s economic 
capacity. And such is the dislike of rearmament in a section of 
the Labour Party that nothing can be too plausible that seems 
to help Mr. Bevan’s case. It is no use telling them that every 
rearmament programme there ever was has fallen behind 
schedule. So Mr. Bevan’s position is undoubtedly stronger with 
some of the faithful. And now he is advocating the end of the 
bi-partisan foreign policy. That, too, will find a response among 
those in the party who could hardly stomach it under Mr. Bevin 
and who feel it is quite beyond swallowing under Mr. Churchill. 
Only, says Mr. Bevan, a foreign policy emanating from British 
Socialism can save the West from the twin dangers of Russian 
aggression and the reckless anti-Communist orientation of 
United States policy. It looks like the ghost of the Third Force. 
The great majority of the party would not have the Third Force 
in Mr. Bevin’s day. Are they any more ready now to pursue a 
policy independently of the United States ? H. B. 
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THE CHANCES OF LISBON 


HE North Atlantic Treaty Organisation meeting at 

Lisbon has opened in an atmosphere of tempered 

optimism. Even when the qualifying adjective is 
emphasised, as it must be, that is better than could have been 
hoped for a week ago. The British, American and French 
Foreign Ministers who have been meeting in London have done 
their work well, both in their conferences of three and in con- 
junction with Dr. Adenauer. The situation was serious. 
Gradually, and for a variety of reasons, Franco-German 
cordiality, quite genuine in the early days of the Schuman and 
Pleven Plans, had degenerated into Franco-German hostility 
and mistrust, and the whole prospect of German membership 
of a European Defence Community has been, and is still, 
in jeopardy. It is true that the French Assembly and the 
German Bundestag have approved the principle of a European 
Army in which German contingents will have their place, but 
only after heated debates, in the face of vociferous opposition 
and subject in either case to conditions which are as they stand 
irreconcilable. In Germany, as our German correspondent 
points out very pertinently on another page, the Chancellor is 
ahead of his Government, the Government is ahead of Parlia- 
ment and Parliament is ahead of the people. Much the same 
situation exists in France, and the situation there is aggravated 
by the complete irresponsibility of the Socialist Party, which 
has brought down Government after Government since the 
war by first grudgingly pledging its support and then seceding 
at a critical moment. Even now the Socialists threaten to vote 
against the ratification of the European Army measure unless 
all the conditions they have imposed are fulfilled. 

It is against that background that the success achieved by 
the four Ministers in London must be assessed. Experienced 
and far-seeing men as they are, they could no doubt by them- 
selves have reached complete agreement. But each is the 
representative of a democratic State, and for the benefits of 
democracy a high price has sometimes to be paid. Mr. Eden 
is in the happiest position, for in spite of the vote of censure 
which the Opposition has tabled regarding British policy in 
Asia there is a general agreement between the parties on British 
policy in Europe. Mr. Acheson has to recognise, particularly 
in an election year, how strong will be the opposition to keeping 
American troops in a Europe that will not get together and 
help itself—which means creating a European Army that 
includes Germany. Dr. Adenauer can only carry his country 
into such an army if it goes in on terms of complete equality, 
as its prospective military and financial contribution, indeed, 
demands. M. Schuman has had to be conscious at every step of 
the undisguised French mistrust of Germany and the fear of 
the reconstitution of a German Army except under the most 
rigorous restrictions and guarantees; in the recent debates in 
the French Assembly it might have been supposed that it was 
against Germany, not Russia, that Western Europe was 
organising. In the light of past history that attitude is intelligible. 
In the light of the present situation it is not intelligent. Either 
Germany must be kept permanently down or she must be 
admitted as soon as may be to full equality. Even France has 
not stood for the first policy, and there is no halting-place 
between that and the second. 

The question is whether the talks in London, supplemented 
by the talks at Lisbon, will have achieved enough to reconcile 
the Parliaments of Germany and France. There is no doubt 
that many obstacles have already been cleared away; the four 
Ministers would not have claimed lightly that “a decisive 
advance in the cause of peace” had been achieved. No details 
have yet been published, but it would appear that Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Acheson gave M. Schuman assurances that would go far 


: 
to satisfy the French demand for an Anglo-American guarantee 
of the treaty setting up a European Defence Community, and 
that Dr. Adenauer has been assured that the end of the occupa. 
tion régime in Germany is imminent. The German desire for 
clemency for certain categories of war-criminals has been 
largely met. On the contribution Germany is to make towards 
the cost of her defence contribution, including the support of 
the foreign troops stationed on her soil for her defence. agree- 
ment is not formally complete, but no deadlock need now be 
looked for here. And the Ministers in London have apparently 
found a way of associating Germany sufficiently closely with 
N.A.T.O., of which she is not a member, to satisfy her 
immediate desires. These are starting-points, but they are no 
more than starting-points. But they do, at any rate, enable the 
incorporation of a European Army, comprising French, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Belgian and Luxembourg forces, in the 
N.A.T.O of fourteen Powers, including the United States and 
Canada, to be discussed at Lisbon as a practical proposition, 
on the assumption that a substantial German contribution will 
in due course be forthcoming. 

That is a considerable assumption as things stand. If, indeed, 
things continue to stand as they do, the assumption must be 
discarded altogether, for the French “ conditions” (they can 
only be formally recommendations, but the Socialists can con- 
vert them into conditions by voting against their Government 
unless they are accepted and carried out) are so palpably anti- 
German that they frustrate the establishment of confidence 
between the two countries in advance. The Socialists are 
determined in particular that Germany shall not become a 
member of N.A.T.O. On that point the Germans have shown 
considerable moderation, but their prolonged exclusion would 
put them in a position of inequality which they could not be 
expected to tolerate indefinitely. For the moment the arrange- 
ment understood to have been reached in London, whereby 
the N.A.T.O. Council and the Council of the future European 
Defence Community, of which Germany, if all the obstacles 
are surmounted, will be a full member, would hold joint 
sessions, meets the need, but it is obviously equitable that 
Germany should at no distant date be a member of N.A.T.O. 
on the same footing as Britain and France. Her equality in 
the European Defence Community is conceded. It cannot be 
logically or reasonably withheld in the case of the larger body. 

There are two conditions of success at Lisbon. One is a 
growth of confidence, the other the solvitur ambulando process; 
if agreements can be reached on the many practical, if 
secondary, question that have to be decided a spirit of concilia- 
tion may be gradually engendered that will enable the larger 
issues to be approached in a more propitious atmosphere. But 
the practical questions are not simple. On the reconstruction 
of the Atlantic Treaty Organisation, by the provision of a 
permanent headquarters and secretariat and a Council of men 
of Ministerial rank in permanent session, agreement is likely 
to be easy, and a considerable increase of efficiency should 
result. Financial problems are more difficult. The assessment of 
national contributions is a delicate task, and some protests 
of individual States against their assessments have already been 
made. Even, moreover, when an assessment has been accepted 
it is doubtful whether in some cases—that of France, for 
instance—it will be within the power of the State concerned 
to honour it. But General Eisenhower's task becomes 
impossible unless the necessary resources are placed at his dis- 
posal. His programme for the construction of airfields and all 
their concomitants is formidable, and serious problems of com- 
pensation for requisitioned land and houses are involved. The 
present conference will not be called on to settle details, but 
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it will be called on to agree on principles. That will only be 
achieved if all the participating States preserve a right 
roportion between particular interests and the whole. 
Germany is not represented at Lisbon, for she is not a 
member of N.A.T.O. Yet she is an essential factor in the 
sucess of the conference. General Eisenhower's plans are 
hased on German participation in European defence, and 
indeed it would be fantastic that since any attack would fall 
first on her territories her troops should not be helping to 
protect it. Hence the demand, accepted in principle, for a 
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European Army consisting of six continental States, with which 
Britain and the United States, as fellow-members of N.A.T.O., 
would co-operate in every way possible. Both Germany and 
France must give some ground, as their leaders would certainly 
be willing to do, if the European Army is to become a reality. 
The education of public opinion in both countries is necessary 
and there is little time to spare. The best hope is that, under 
the leadership of Mr. Eden, Mr. Acheson and M. Schuman, 
who have agreed so well in London, an effective atmosphere 
of conciliation may be reached at Lisbon. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T would, as things have turned out, have simplified life if 

twenty-five years ago the Duke and Duchess of York 

had decided to call their first daughter Margaret, and their 
second, if there should be one, Elizabeth. In that case there 
would have been no trouble about the Queen’s title in Scotland 
(for Margaret, consort of King Malcolm III, was not a queen 
regnant) and the possible confusion between the Sovereign and 
the Queen Mother would have been obviated. There is some- 
thing of a real difficulty here. The announcement made last 
week that in future Queen Mary would be known as the Queen 
Dowager and the late King’s widow as the Queen Mother left 
the position simple and satisfactory. It is not clear how far it 
ismodified by the Queen Mother’s expressed desire to be known 
as “Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother.” That is too 
cumbrous for common usage, and no doubt in all but formal 
and official contexts “ Queen Mother ” will be held to suffice. 
“Queen Elizabeth” denotes essentially the Sovereign; the 
chance of Fate has so ordained, and though the Queen Mother 
cannot, of course, forgo the name she has borne since birth 
the fact must be accepted that her daughter is now the first 
Elizabeth in the realm. Of course the Queen Mother does 
accept that unreservedly: and it may be taken as certain that 
she will relieve and support the Queen in many ways. 

* * * * 

The daily papers afte supposed to be well informed about 
everything, and in the main they are, but I wonder whether 
even yet they fully realise the depth and extent of the anger 
the publication of some of the pictures of royal grief caused. 
The correspondence in the Manchester Guardian (even the 
Guardian itself was not quite impeccable in this matter) has been 
revealing, even though writers to that paper do not represent 
the mass of readers of the pogular Press. Intrusion by 
reporters into private grief has very considerably diminished 
since the protests that were made about it a few years ago. 
The action of the papers in changing their ways here should 
be recognised, but for some obscure reason quite different stan- 
dards seem to be applied to photographs. Nothing is sacred 
to the intrusive camera. It is hardly too much to say 
that in most newspaper offices when a photograph comes in 
at the door taste flies out of the window. But here, too, it 
seems reasonable to hope for some improvement after the 
experiences and the protests of the last ten days. 

* * * * 

The Court Circular having stated correctly and accurately on 
Tuesday that the Queen had that day received Dr. Adenauer, 
the German Chancellor, is it too much to hope that the B.B.C. 
News Department will now drop its persistent, incomprehen- 
sible and disparaging references to the Chancellor as “ Herr” 
Adenauer ? He is known throughout the world as “ Dr.” What 
conceivable excuse can there be for denying him in the ears of 
millions the appellation to which he is legitimately entitled ? 

* * * * 

The King’s-death has ended finally, or so it may be hoped, 
the controversy about his intended stay at the South African 
Prime Minister’s official residence. What criticism there was 
had not indeed as its object Dr. Malan, at whose thoughtfulness 
in making the offer no one could cavil. Since then the correct- 
hess—and more than correctness, the warmth and depth of 


feeling—evinced by the South African Government in connec- 
tion with the death of King George and the proclamation of his 
successor has made a notable impression in South Africa itself 
and out of it. To write thus argues no whit of abatement of 
opposition to the South African Government’s native policy. 
But when in one field we are compelled to disagree, the oppor- 
tunity of underlining agreement in another—and one in 
which agreement touches us all so closely—should not be lost. 
* * * * 


Millions who listened to the funeral service in St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor must have marvelled at the smoothness 
and order with which the whole proceedings went. In fact, 
I gather there was more than met the eye, or ear. I have 
received a bitter complaint about the treatment of the Press, 
who, having stumbled through an ambulatory stacked, so I am 
assured, with “ planks and screens, benches and chairs, pew- 
ci@hions and doormats, pots of paint and paste” (this within 
a few feet of the royal coffin), were so placed that, thanks in 
part to a row of dignitaries standing in front of them, they 
could see virtually nothing at all. Yet they were there to 
describe the proceedings not merely to this country but to the 
world. They were compelled in effect to describe what they did 
not see. This could surely have been ordered better. 

* * * oS 

Something was said in another part of the Spectator last 
week, on the strength of the Bowater results, of the spectacular 
profits paper-makers have achieved in the past year. Since 
then several other results have been published, and they are 
worth some brief reference here. Inveresk Paper Company 
reports gross profits of £5,148,349 as against £1,685,796 in the 
previous year; Townsend Hook gross profits of £964,354 
against £479,321; and Olives Paper Mill (a smaller concern) 
£185,281 against £48,246. (A good part of this, of course, goes 
in tax.) The mildest question that can be asked is whether 
prices to consumers need have been forced up as they have 
been. One answer has been given by the well-known firm of 
Hugh Stevenson and Co., who specialise in cardboard boxes. 
Having based their selling prices on a certain estimated cost 
of raw material, and succeeded in buying the material a good 
deal cheaper, they have handed £40,000 back to their customers. 

* * * * 

The general comment on the result of the case against 
The Times and the mining companies which inserted an 
advertisement in its pages last October, suggesting that the 
pending General Election would provide an opportunity of 
saving the country from being reduced to bankruptcy through 
the policies of the Socialist Government, is that it is surprising 
that the case should ever have been brought. The charge was 
that the advertisement represented expenditure calculated to 
advance the cause of the candidate for the City of London 
and Westminster in particular, and was therefore an infringe- 
ment of the section of the Representation of the People Act 
(1949) restricting candidates’ expenditure. Most people will 
completely approve the Judge’s action in ruling against this 
contention and deciding that there was no case to go to the 
jury. All the same the question is marginal, for the section 
of the Act in question is vague and ambiguous. 

JANUS. 
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Family and Nation 
By SIR ERNEST BARKER 


HE Spectator, in an article on “ Queen and Nation,” has 

raised the question whether the example of family life 

set successively by King George V, by King George VI 
and now by Queen Elizabeth II should merely stand as an 
example for admiration, or be taken to heart and acted upon 
as an example for imitation. Can we arrest the growing dissolu- 
tion of the sanctity of marriage and the family in our actual 
life, and can we in our literature (and on the stage and in the 
films too) abandon a preoccupation with sexual irregularities, 
and a “ psychological” attempt to enter into men’s passions 
with a suspension of moral judgement and an acceptance of 
* real life” as something to be taken for granted ? 

Marriage was at a discount, and sexual irregularities 
common, at any rate in the area of “ society,” when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. Something happened in her reign; 
there was a regeneration or repentance. I believe that her life 
and example had much to do with the repentance. I would 
add that | also believe that as a nation we are capable of what 
I call repentances. We repented of many brutalities—the slave- 
trade, for example, and the inhumanities of our criminal law 
and other national misdoings—in the humanitarian epoch at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and we did so even before the moral repentance of the 
Victorian era. Why should there not be a new repentance 
today, like the moral repentance of the Victorian age and the 
humanitarian repentance of an even earlier age? There is room 
for it, and a high example to suggest it. Cannot we raise 
ourselves up again, as we have done in the past ? , 

The question which confronts us is whether we really believe 
in the family, and in a stable and pure family life, as the 
necessary basis of a stable and clean life of our nation. I use 
the word “ family ” here, rather than the word “ marriage,” for 
a good and sufficient reason. We are too prone to think of 
marriage as just a bond of two persons, ratified and sanctioned 
by a solemn ceremony. But marriage is, or it issues in, some- 
thing more than a bond of two persons. It issues in an 
institution, an institution of which husband and wife are the 
centre, but which—if there are children (and that is the purpose 
and intention of marriage)}——embraces more than those two, is 
composed of more than those two, and affects more than those 
two. The essential thing about marriage is the creation of an 
institution, and not merely a bond of two persons. It is essential 
because the family forms the essential cadre of life—the refuge 
from all storms, the inner retreat of the soul, the most precious 
cell of life. Loyalty to the family is not merely loyalty of 
husband to wife, and of wife to husband; it is the loyalty of 
both to a common duty of both towards their children, as it 
is also the loyalty of children to their common duty towards 
their parents and towards one another. The family is a 
microcosm of the nation, and it is the basis of the nation. 

Where we go wrong today is not merely in unfaithfulness 
between husband and wife: it is also in unfaithfulness of either, 
or both, in their duty to their children, an unfaithfulness too 
often attested by sad cases of neglect and even of cruelty; and 
it is also in unfaithfulness, or carelessness, of children in their 
duty to their parents and to one another. The nation is sapped 
and weakened when the family is sapped; the macrocosm suffers 
and is dissolved when the microcosm suffers. True, there are 
many loyalties in life besides our loyalty to our family and the 
loyalty to our nation which is based upon that loyalty. There 
is loyalty to our church or chapel; there is loyalty to an occupa- 
tion or profession; there is loyalty to our party; there is loyalty 
to some “ side ” or other (be it only a football club, or be it a 
finer society) which engages the heart and its feelings. These 


loyalties intervene between the family and the nation; and 
family loyalty and national loyalty have to be reconciled with 
them (for they too have their just claims), as they in their turn 
have to be reconciled with what I may call “ the loyalties of 
the loyalty to the family and the loyalty to 


the two ends” 
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the nation. But the inner core of all loyalty—the core in whi 

¢ : : : ch 
a man is born, and the core in which he dies—is that of th 
family. If that goes wrong, the foundation itself goes week 
And I cannot but think that we have allowed our foundation 4, 
begin to slip. 

The repentance we well may attempt is a family repentance: 
the regeneration we need is a regeneration of the family. “The 
Welfare State is a great thing; but the welfare family (in an 
even higher sense of the word “ welfare ”’) is its necessary basis 
—a basis which the weight of the superstructure of the Welfare 
State, now built upon it, must not be allowed to weaken 
Individual development, too, is a great thing; but the develop. 
ment of the family is its necessary home and condition. There 
is much in modern life that militates against the family: all the 
new ease of transport, carrying men here and there away from 
the family hearth, all the multiplication of external personal 
contacts, all the increase (in cinemas and elsewhere) of extra. 
family amusements. All these may be complements to the 
family; none of them is a substitute for it. In a turbulent age 
such as that we live in every man has to collect himself, to hold 
himself together, to keep the core of himself free from frittery 
and dissipation. The family is the general centre in which that 
can be done. The quiet life of the family is the necessary cop. 
dition of that general self-possession, that general holding of 
the self together, which is the condition of any sure self. 
development. 

I cannot but feel that the writers of this generation, the poets 
and the novelists, have a responsibility in this matter. They 
may say that they mirror nature, and that they must hold the 
mirror up to it. I reply by putting the contrary proposition, 
and by saying that by their writings, and by the pictures which 
they draw, they affect nature, human nature, and affect it for 
good and ill, by making it mirror and imitate some pattern in 
their own minds. If nature makes art, it is also true that art 
makes nature. It is an old lesson of Plato that literature 
(particularly, he thought, dramatic literature) affects life and 
conduct. Shelley, at the end of his Defence of Poetry, claimed 
that “ poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 
I feel myself that our poets today, with their hollow men and 
waste lands, are dubious legislators. (How Shakespeare would 
have laughed at the hollow men, and Wordsworth frowned 
upon the waste lands !) 

I feel too that many of our novelists are, and have been for 
decades, equally, or even more, dubious. I sigh for a Robert 
Browning; I sigh for a new George Eliot or a new George 
Meredith. I would bid all our imaginative writers sit down 
and take stock and think in this mid-century, on the accession 
of a new Queen Elizabeth. Let them make an imaginative 
world—as Shakespeare did, and as Scott did, and as Charles 
Dickens did—that lifts up the heart like great music. That is 
their mission: not to “psychologise,” or to “peep and botanise” 
on any grave they can find, but to give to the spirit of man, as 
Francis Bacon wrote, “ Some shadow of satisfaction . . . in those 
points wherein the nature of things doth deny it, the World 
being in proportion inferior to the soul.” There is a world of 
real values which is more real than “ real life,” and it is the 
duty of all “ unacknowledged legislators ” to rise up into that 
world, and to carry their readers with them. 


Accession 


A girl looked down from the skies ; 

The desolate, wintry ground 

Was her Kingdom, ancient, renowned, 
But no light was in her young eyes ; 

For that old King-maker, Death, 

Had summoned Elizabeth ; 


Summoned and sentenced her 
To a servitude for life, 
Her, a mother and wife, 

With the ripple of youth astir ; 
But ** I am content,’’ she said, 
And lifted a proud young head. 


L. E. J. 
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Paris and Bonn 
By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HE Bundeshaus in Bonn and the Palais Bourbon in Paris 

have been the scenes of two of the most dramatic 

parliamentary debates since 1945. In both instances the 
European Defence Community was on the agenda. The one 
really outstanding question in Bonn as well as in Paris was: 
shall there be German soldiers again? It was a democratic 
rocedure, a true debate before any decisions. On the other 
hand, the lack of factual details facilitated emotional arguments 
pro and contra. The subject of the debate and its circumstances 
both made a great occasion for oratory. In both instances the 
opening on the Government side was comparatively weak. 
Dr. Adenauer was apparently overworked and physically tired. 
He spoke like a man who had been so long convinced of his 
case that he thought it hardly worth while to explain it. So he 
concentrated on fear of the Soviets. M. Schuman was more 
than physically tired. He knew he was facing a more or less 
hostile National Assembly. And he seemed to be weary of his 
position as his country’s foremost European and at the same 
time as the weakest Minister in the weakest Cabinet of the 
Fourth Republic. He concentrated on the necessity of over- 
coming distrust in Franco-German relations. But distrust was 
the sentiment uppermost in those addressed by the Foreign 
Minister. It simply could not be reasoned away, and 
M. Schuman knew it. 

The result of the two-day debate in Bonn had been more or 
less a foregone conclusion. Dr. Adenauer’s Government could 
rely on a small but solid majority represented by the three 
coalition parties, provided certain reservations found their 
place in the resolutions. The Federal Chancellor did not object 
to these reservations. If he had had all his own way, he might 
have left this problem in abeyance, trusting that it would work 
out satisfactorily in the long run by pure political logic. He 
knows that equality of rights cannot be had all at once, and 
since 1949 he has followed a consistent policy of taking it in 
instalments. But when it was established that he would have to 
face the Bundestag, he had to take parliamentary sentiment, at 
least among the coalition parties, into consideration. It was 
similar to the “ Saar-bomb,” meaning the appointment of 
M. Grandval as French ambassador in Saarbruecken. This 
indeed was a shock to the German Government. But 
Dr. Adenauer would possibly not have reacted as violently as 
he actually did without a parliamentary debate in front of 
him. The statesman cannot help being also a politician in 
certain situations. 

As to the German opposition, represented by the Social 
Democrats, there had never been a chance of winning them 
over to the Government side. The German Socialists once 
having begun, under Dr. Schumacher’s leadership, to say No 
to everything Dr. Adenauer did, are now caught in their own 
net. They must either reverse their entire policy of the last 
two-and-a-half years, or they must go on saying No to the 
limit. This gives a topsy-turvy appearance to German politics, 
with the parties of the Right being internationally minded and 
the Socialists following a nationalist policy. Of Course, the 
Socialists cannot say outright that they are against German 
participation in the defence of Europe in face of the menace 
from the East. Their line of argument in the Bundestag is as 
follows: “We do not oppose a German contribution to 
European defence in principle. What we do oppose first of all 
is the lack of equality of rights so far apparent in 
Dr. Adenauer’s negotiations. But even if equality of rights 
were achieved, we would still oppose this Government on 
account of insufficient strategic guarantees on the part of the 
Allies regarding defence on the Elbe. If that question were out 
of the way, we would remain in opposition, unless the Govern- 
ment were to tackle social problems within Germany success- 
fully before even thinking of German soldiers. But even this 
is not sufficient. We insist that a contribution to defence and, 
above all, conscription involves a change of the German consti- 
tution and can only be adopted by a two-thirds majority of the 
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Bundestag. But then again not of this present Bundestag. 
Since German rearmament was not on the political horizon 
when this parliament was elected, we must first of all have new 
elections.” So it all comes down to who is in power and not to 
what is right. 

This debate showed no longing for German soldiers any- 
where in the Bundestag. It showed within the Government 
coalition a strong conviction that German participation in 
European defence was a bitter necessity. The reservations 
expressed in the different resolutions really meant: “ As it must 
be, let us have it as fairly as possible and without undue dis- 
crimination.” This applies to the N.A.T.O. problem, to the 
Saar, to war criminals, to the financial contribution to Western 
defence and, last but not least, to a true ending of the occupation 
régime. The attitude of the Social Democrats was evasive as 
far as the main principle was concerned and therefore uncon- 
vincing. The small parties were of little consequence. The 
insignificant minority of Communists supplied a dispropor- 
tionate amount of noise. The entire debate from the first to the 
last word was broadcast over the radio to the German public at 
large. Literally millions of people listened in. Many of these 
were not satisfied. For the debate was not a true cross-section 
of public opinion, still less of public sentiment. Those opposed 
to German rearmament on the ground of absolute pacifism, 
or because it prevented the re-uniting of Germany, or on 
account of their more or less irresponsible attitude of ohne 
mich, meaning “ without me” or, in other words, “I do not 
want to become a soldier again” found hardly anyone in the 
Bundestag representing their views or their feelings. It is 
perhaps the most significant result of this debate that it showed 
Dr. Adenauer ahead of everybody, the Government ahead of 
Parliament, and Parliament still farther ahead of public senti- 
ment. Much has still to be done to bring this more or less 
chaotic picture into the pattern of representative democracy. 

Most of this was entirely different in Paris. From 
M. Schuman’s opening address to the final vote the fight went 
on for more than a week. And it was a true fight, with the 
Government’s fate in doubt most of the time. It may also 
be said that the members of the National Assembly taking part 
in the debate were a true cross-section of public opinion and 
also of public sentiment in France. The French people are 
really still undecided whom they should fear more: Soviet 
Russia or Germany. And what both M. Faure and M. Bidault 
described as a French “ inferiority complex ” really and truly 
exists throughout France. The Deputy who said: “Here I 
stand to live up to my oath sworn at Buchenwald, that I would 
at all times oppose German rearmament” received a general 
ovation which was really representative. And the other Deputy 
who said that France could not afford to have two hereditary 
foes at the same time, Soviet Russia and Germany, was more 
or less a voice in the desert. Sometimes it looked as though 
the Government did not even have the support of the minority 
of Government parties. Sometimes it looked incomprehensible 
that in October, 1950, the National Assembly had approved of 
the original idea of the Pleven Plan. At that time it may have 
appeared as the one and only alternative to the creation of a 
national German army. 

But is the situation different in 1952? Is not now as 
then a national German army or else an American withdrawal 
from Europe the dangerous alternative to the Pleven Plan ? 
But most of the objections did not spring from reason. They 
were a sentimental revolt against American pressure, against 
everything German soldiers had stood for during the last 
century and a half in the eyes of the average Frenchman. A 
psychological revolt against an entirely unwanted political 
necessity, a revolt of the past against the future. A truly French 
revolt, eloquent and pathetic. And the final compromise with 
the Socialists, what did it actually mean? More guarantees 
for France. Hoping against hope for British participation in 
the European Army. No German membership of N.A.T.O. 
Security against the danger that Germany might break out of 
the European Army. Postponement of the recruiting of Ger- 
man soldiers for as long as humanly possible. The smallest 
thinkable national, meaning German, military units. This and 
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more. In short: “If we must have it, let us have it with as 
many safeguards for France as possible.” 

Such is Europe. Distrustful, hesitant, undecided. Debating 
and debating in face of the necessity of common action. Such, 
above all, are Franco-German relations. Far from the spirit 
of a community that is already being erected. The past has 
made for French distrust. It is this distrust which directs 
French policy in the case of N.A.T.O., of the Saar and else- 
where. It is this French policy of the present which again 
evokes German protests and German resentment. It all looks 
like a vicious circle 

But negotiations for the European Defence Community will 
continue. New difficulties will be added to the old ones. For 
it is now necessary to reconcile both the French and the 
German reservations. This will mean further delay. But it is 
not a hopeless case. The reservations on both sides are not 
really irreconcilable. Germany has never asked for immediate 
German membership of N.A.T.O., but rather for some kind of 
indirect German participation in N.A.T.O. decisions, by way of 
the European Defence Community. A compromise on these 
lines should not be impossible. As long as Dr. Adenauer 
and M. Schuman are directing German and French policy there 
remains hope. 


America and the Throne 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN Washington. 


O look back upon the reaction of the American people 

and Press to the death of the King and the accession of 

the Queen is to perceive that something of historic 
significance has been demonstrated during the last fortnight 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is that there has occurred, within 
the reign of George VI, a profound modification of the 
characteristic American attitude to a monarchy—specifically 
to the British monarchy. What was suspect, only a little time 
ago, is now approved. What was regarded as a fundamental 
error is now recognised and exalted as a fundamental strength. 
It is not any violent revolution of American feeling that can 
be seen to have occurred. When George VI came to the throne 
there were aimost no Americans—no well-adjusted Americans, 
anyhow—tn the frame of mind of Colonel! Innis, a friend of 
General George Washington, who (according to at least one 


American history-book) raised his glass at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, soon after the publication of the Declaration of 


Independence and proposed a toast: “God damn the King 
of England!” That sort of feeling was a misty memory. 
What had replaced it, over the years, was a general tolerance 


of the British people’s continued faith in the British Crown, 
combined with a fascinated interest in the Royal Family itself. 
No Briton who has lived in or travelled through the United 


States since the Abdication can have missed the common 
queries of the cocktail-hour and the after-dinner discussion in 
an American house. “ What are they really like ?” he would 
be asked: or, more reasonably, “ Have you ever actually met 
the King, or the Queen, or the Princesses ?~ But it was always 


a mistake to conclude from all this that the Americans in those 
days thought that it was a good thing for a country to be 
encompassed by loyalty to a King or Queen. Though they were 
usually careful to say nothing that would give offence to a 
British guest (it being well known that the British were very 
touchy on the subject), they often had considerable difficulty 
in concealing their private conviction that the whole thing was 
kind of quaint—and politically speaking rather backward. 
They guessed it was all right if the British wanted it that way, 
but it didn’t make much sense 


§B Well, somewhere during the reign of George VJ, quietly, 
without its being noticed, these American ideas underwent a 
change. Did it start when Londen was being bombed and the 


Did the Christmas Day broad- 
King out of millions of 
Was it 
decision of a free India and a free Pakistan to stay 


King and Queen stayed on 
casts, bringing the voice of the 


American loud-speakers, have anything to do with it? 
that the 
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within the British Commonwealth somehow didn’t quite square 

with the old assumptions ? There is no reliable evidence as 

far as I know, to show what impression upon the Americans 

was made by which events. The reliable evidence did not 

begin to accumulate until the early morning of Wednesday 

February 6th, 1952; about 6 a.m. it was, Washington time. 

But then it mounted very quickly, until last Friday, on the 

day of the King’s funeral, at a memorial service in Washington 

Cathedral, the Bishop of Washington was able to say to a 

congregation which included the President of the United States: 

“ This service belongs first to the sons and daughters of 

Britain who are among us, and to the peoples of the 

other countries of that Commonwealth knit together in 

allegiance to one Crown. But we Americans. too, would 

make our own this act of reverent homage. Because our 

lives and fortunes are so deeply joined with the lives 

and fortunes of Britain and the Commonwealth, their 

sorrows are our sorrows. Because the late King came 

among us and made himself known to us as the living 

symbol of his people’s ongoing life, his passing is not for 

us that of a stranger but of an honoured friend. ... In 

this King, with whose passing a page of history turns for 

a whole people, high place was matched with simple 

goodness. He knew that Kingship meant service, 
because he knew the royalty of servanthood.” 

Now in a discussion of so subtle and elusive a matter as the 
fabric of American belief it is always safer to under-state than 
to over-state. Nevertheless, I feel reasonably sure that if the 
sense of the passage quoted above had been uttered before the 
war from the pulpit of Washington Cathedral, or from any 
other rostrum, on an occasion to which national attention was 
directed, there would_have been an outcry in the American 
Congress and Press. For this was not what Americans then 
thought and felt. But there was no outcry now. Ten days 
earlier the Chicago Tribune, which had not had a good word 
to say for Britain in many a long day, had begun its first 
leader: “ George VI will be remembered as a man of simple 
piety, a good man, a kindly man, and a model of what a con- 
stitutional monarch ought to be.” 

No commentator in all America was now considering the 
British monarchy as a quaint or backward institution. On the 
contrary, honest and often highly perceptive efforts to explain 
the unique force and function of the British Crown were the 
rule rather than the exception. Perhaps it is late now to quote 
from them; but there was an evening on which Mr. Eric 
Severeid, of the Columbia Broadcasting System, told his 
listeners that for Britons the wearer of the Crown “is part of 
themselves, their face to the world, their strength and courage 


and power, dimly felt and otherwise inexpressible.” And now 
the Senate of the United States passed a resolution uniting itself 
with the American people in the expression to the Government 


and people of Britain and the Commonwealth of * deep 
sorrow ‘and sympathy in the passing of their beloved monarch,” 
and the House of Representatives, * Resolved, That as a further 


mark of respect to His Majesty King George VI the House do 
now adjourn.” 

In State legislatures across America resolutions were being 
unanimously passed. The General Assembly in the State of 
Georgia voted: 

* Whereas political disunion and the passage of time have 
not served to lessen the indomitable pride of Georgians 
in the English heritage; and whereas the same Christian 
respect for the sublime dignity of man so characteristic 
of English tradition traverses yet the veins of all 
Georgians P 

And in New York the Liberty Bell was being tolled 56 times. 
and in Washington Cathedral hundreds of Americans with 
tears in their eyes were singing: “God Bless our Gracious 
Queen ! ” hoping or believing that (as they had read many 
times in the last few days) Elizabeth II would bring a new era 
of strength and prosperity to Britain. 

The Americans themselves seem hardly to have noticed m 
the last two weeks the evidences that their views of the signil- 
cance and strength of the British Crown have changed in 4 
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single generation. But they have; they have profoundly 
changed. The meek shall inherit the earth; and what could 
never have been accomplished by kingly pomp and power has 
come to pass in the life of a good King who knew the royalty 
of servanthood. 


Old People’s Needs 


By SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, M.P. 


HE line of separation between sickness and health in 

those past middle age is an uncertain and constantly 

changing one. And this for two reasons—first, because 
such people are more prone to suffer from many types of illness 
than younger persons and, second, because they tend to recover 
more slowly. Before the National Health Service Act came 
into operation in 1948, old people who became ill and were 
unable to look after themselves at home were sent—often after 
a somewhat cursory medical examination—to the chronic sick 
wards of a hospital or infirmary. Once there, they were left 
in bed even if improving in health, first because there was 
generally nowhere else to put them, and, secondly, because they 
were less trouble there, less liable to fall and hurt themselves 
or get into other difficulties. Having once “ taken to their bed,” 
they generally never left it alive. Contractions and deformities 
of arms and legs developed; they became incontinent, and, what 
is perhaps more strange, often seemed to have no desire to leave 
the hospital. This was due partly to a general mental deteriora- 
tion accompanying the physical, and party to the fact that, 
having lost their homes, they had nowhere to go. 

The demand for hospital-beds for the chronic sick has been 
greater, more insistent and more difficult to satisfy since 1948, 
partly because people realise that more care is taken in diagnosis 
and treatment, and also because the hospital service is now 
free. Moreover, more women can secure paid employment than 
before the war, and are therefore no longer able to look after 
parents and grandparents in the home. Besides, since people 
of all ages are more ready to undergo hospital-treatment, the 
pressure on beds generally has also increased. It is now a 
real problem to get any patient ower seventy, whatever be the 
matter with him, admitted to a general hospital, and it is easy 
to understand the reluctance of those in charge. The average 
stay of a young or middle-aged person in such a hospital is 
about a month, but an old man or woman may block a bed 
for years. Moreover, it is found by experience that in most 
chronic-sick wards as many as half the patients need neither 
skilled nursing nor active medical attention. 

The fact is that a good many of the old people who find 
themselves in hospital get there because they were living alone 
and had no one to look after them. In not a few cases, indeed, 
what is mainly required, though completely unobtainable by 
them, is decent food to aid in their recovery. It is, in fact, old 
people who were never married or have lost their mates and 
are without responsible relations that fill the chronic-sick wards. 
And yet old people are not less friendly and gregarious by 
nature than those of a less mature age. If you doubt this you 
have only to visit an old people’s club or attend the physio- 
therapy classes in a geriatric out-patient department. A con- 
sideration of these facts would seem to lead irresistibly to the 
conclusion that what old people need more than all else is 
(1) comradeship and (2) to be kept out of hospital as far as 
possible 

If it is true, as has been said, that the line of demarcation 
between the aged and infirm on the one hand and the chronic 
sick on the other is an uncertain and constantly changing one, 
it is clearly absurd to place these two classes of people under 
two separate authorities, having little or no liaison between 
them. Jt must inevitably result in the hospital authority 
responsibile for the chronic sick, and the Welfare Committee 
of the local authority that cares for the aged and infirm, playing 
@ constantly recurring game of “ pass the buck,” from which the 
old people are the chief sufferers. The first essential, there- 
fore, is to make a single authority responsible for all health 
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functions, hospital, domiciliary and preventive, and for welfare 
as well. This will, of course, involve legislation and overcoming 
the vested interests of several existing authorities. Meanwhile 
something can be done by old people’s advisory committees 
on which all agencies, both statutory and voluntary, are 
represented. 

To provide for the needs of old people many more one- or 
two-roomed ground-floor flats should be built in all housing 
estates, not as separate blocks but associated with other housing 
accommodation, so that sons and daughters or even grand- 
children may be able to care for aged relatives. “ Plus-grannie ™ 
flats, which must be equally available for “ grand-dads,” with 
one or two extra rooms, are also useful. 

When old people get ill at home, everything possible should 
be done to keep them out of hospital. It is easy to understand 
how the harrassed G.P., anticipating a prolonged illness with 
indifferent facilities to meet it, may call for admission to 
hospital. It is not difficult to appreciate how the friends and 
relations of the aged, with other heavy commitments, may 
long to see them safely tucked up in hospital beds. But, 
except in emergency, it is better that a geriatric specialist from 
the hospital, known and trusted by the G.P., should first see 
the case in consultation with him. He should know the facilities 
that exist for home-treatment, and should be able to weigh 
the claims of the particular patient against those of the many 
others waiting for a bed. Wherever this is possible without 
detriment, the hospital, or at any rate its facilities, should be 
brought to the patient. Moreover, we must always remember 
that old people move badly when they are ill. 

Meals on wheels, home helps, home nurses, home baths, 
home physiotherapy and even home chiropody are provided for 
the aged in some areas. Mattresses, bed-linen, bed-pans and 
other impedimenta for nursing the sick can be loaned. The 
washing of foul linen is a major problem, but even this is being 
undertaken in hospital laundries. Of course all this is expen- 
sive, but it costs much less than the £10 or £20 or even more 
per week for a bed in an acute general hospital. The real 
disaster is that not a penny of the money saved by the hospital 
authority through home treatment can be used to reduce the 
increased burden on the rates which results from this. When 
the acute stage is passed, many old people greatly benefit by 
continued treatment in the geriatric out-patient department of 
a hospital. ; 

But of course all old people who are sick cannot be kept 
out of hospital. Some must be admitted, and in most cases 
should go direct to the general wards. There they can be care- 
fully vetted and a line of treatment decided upon. As soon 
as the need for active treatment is passed and the condition 
has become stabilised, many can be removed to 
a “home of recovery” or annexe closely associated with the 
hospital and staffed by it. All will not recover and be fit 
for discharge, but many will if out-patient facilities and hostel 
accommodation are available, and this should prevent the 
annexe from becoming a mere home for the dying. 

So far we have considered the needs in health and sickness 
of old people who are capable of caring for themselves at home 
or have relatives or friends able to look after them. Unfor- 
tunately, there are many to whom this cannot apply. For such, 
either as married couples or single persons, delightful hostels 
are being provided, for the most part by adaptation of existing 
premises. To be fully appreciated, these should be as near as 
possible to the previous homes of the old people, so that friends 
and relations can visit them. 

In them all may be as happy as a marriage-bell till the old 
people get ill, and then difficulties at once arise. For slight 
affections or minor ailments ordinarily nursed at home they can 
be cared for by their G.P. under the Health Act in the hostel. 
But the local authority that runs the hostel has neither the 
duty nor the power to provide for anything more than this, 
In some cases, of course, in which operation or very specialised 
treatment is required, the patient must be moved to hospital. 
But as is well known, old people have an unfortunate habit 
of dying if removed from their usual surroundings, and are 
much better treated in the hostel, with the help of a specialist 
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if necessary, and of course nursing care. Is it not time that 
some arrangement was made to prevent these poor old people 
from falling between two stools, so that as good treatment can 
be provided for them when they are ill in their new homes as is 
available for the ordinary citizen ? 

Lord Amutree, President of the Medical Society for the Care 
of the Elderly, will discuss this subject further next week. 


Chelsea Vagaries 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


FEW weeks ago, at Stamford Bridge, the referee said 

that Wolverhampton Wanderers had scored a goal. The 

Chelsea team said that Wolverhampton Wanderers had 
not scored a goal. They went on saying it so loudly that for 
two minutes the game could not be resumed and, while the 
uproar swelled, two alleged Chelsea supporters abandoned 
declamation for direct action. They rushed on to the field. 

Maybe; as they jumped the barriers, they intended to strangle 
the referee with one of the goal-nets or impale him with a 
corner-flag. But I'll bet that before they had gone ten yards 
these plans had been scrapped in favour of getting back to 
obscurity as quickly as possible. For as those will know who 
may have leaped from the auditorium to a harder stage on 
Boat Race Night or who, for a bet, on the spur of the moment, 
have mounted an empty rostrum in Hyde Park on a Saturday 
night, there is nothing like unpremeditated, unorthodox 
prominence for making a man feel pretty silly. Anyway, those 
two “Chelsea supporters” allowed themselves to be taken 
away by the first policeman they saw. 

That was not, however, the end of the incident. A football 
club is itself responsible for the behaviour of the crowds which 
come to its ground. If the crowds misbehave, the club can 
be fined, or have its ground closed for several weeks. So, on 
the following Saturdays, notices were posted round Stamford 
Bridge, and the programme itself contained sharp, headmasterly, 
warnings to the effect that if ahy of us opened our mouths we 
should be kept in on the two next half-holidays or given six of 
the best by Sir Stanley Rous. 

I thought that all this was rather hard on the Chelsea crowd. 
Some crowds are habitually hostile and violent in their partisan- 
ship. But not Chelsea. As the programme rightly said, the 
Chelsea crowd has a reputation for toleration. It will, in fact, 
tolerate anything—except the Chelsea team. Saturday after 
Saturday the Chelsea crowd come hoping and expecting to 
see Chelsea lose. The visiting team will supply whatever 
virtue is to emerge from the game, whereas the Chelsea players, 
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LaGos has been chastised for daring to resist British dictation, 
and has been destroyed. In the fulness of philanthropy, the 
missionaries and officers of the British Government had called 
upon the potentate of that African town to discontinue slave- 
trading: perhaps on accouht of his compliance, he was 
dethroned, and his brother reigned in his stead. The unseated 
majesty of Lagos took refuge with the British, and they resolved 
to restore him. Repulsed in November, they returned with 
greater force in December, defeated King Kosoko with great 
slaughter, and reinstated Atikoye. It was bloody work on 
both sides; though the Africans suffered most from the British 
Conscience obliged Commodore 
Bruce to suspend the Christian labour on Christmas Day. 
However, it is done: Anti-slavery is enthroned at Lagos, 
Br.tish honour is rehabilitated, and we are pledged to keep on 
propping Atikoye on his precarious seat of power. What if 
Kosoko were to invoke foreign aid, and were to reappear with 
That appeal to the lex talionis might 
transfer the quarre! to London and Paris. Louis Napoleon 
mght not covet that transfer—at present. If our squadron 
does not meet with some check of that sort, it will probably 
be engaged to prop up pretenders all along the coast; and in 
it would need considerable reinforcements. 
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after at first being classified merely as incompetents who are 
incapable of winning, will in the end be condemned as 
criminals who are deliberately losing. Indeed, one of the most 
fascinating experiences I have had is to watch the Chelseg 
crowd when the Chelsea team are perverse enough to win. 

This last Saturday, for example, the visitors to Stamford 
Bridge were Middlesbrough, probably the worst First Division 
team since the war, and the prospects of a Chelsea victory were 
so bright that only a comparatively small crowd came to watch, 
But at first it seemed likely that, despite all the forecasts, the 
crowd would get its money’s worth. For in the seventh minute 
Chelsea were given a penalty, and when Bentley had hit the 
ball straight at the goalkeeper’s hands, another Chelsea forward 
neatly hooked the rebound over the cross-bar. This was the 
sort of stuff the Chelsea crowd pays to see. So were the two 
open goals which Chelsea forwards missed in the next quarter 
of an hour. However, although the Chelsea forwards continued 
to miss open goals, they also began to score a few and even- 
tually trooped off the field winners by five goals to nil. I have 
never heard such silence at Stamford Bridge. The crowd, as 
always, was far too polite to grumble at the football played 
by Chelsea’s opponents and, at any rate in the second half, 
there was nothing else to grumble about. 

Yet this is the crowd which has got itself branded as an 
aggressor. There is only one possible explanation—that when 
the referee awarded that goal to Wolverhampton, the Stamford 
Bridge crowd thought he was awarding it to Chelsea. That, 
alone, could account for the protests. 

What worries me about all this, however, is that it will cause 
other clubs to curb the enthusiasm of their spectators. They 
will say to themselves: “We know what that Stamford Bridge Jot 
are like. They're about as partisan as a vicar judging anonymous 
exhibits in the local flower-show. If they're in trouble with 
the Football Association and the League, what's going to 
happen to our chaps who, when their team is losing, assume 
as a matter of course that the referee has been bribed and that 
the linesmen are wanted by the police.” I forsee the day when 
the Hampden Roar will be replaced by some polite hand- 
clapping—and that only when the other side scores. I foresee 
the day when the supporters of Spurs and Arsenal, wedged 
on White Hart Lane’s terraces for London’s premier Derby, 
will say gently in each other’s ear: “Well. May the best 
team win.” I foresee the day when the crowd at Cardiff Arms 
Park will sing “ There'll always be an England.” 

Then the example set over here will be followed abroad. 
Already in South America it is forbidden to aim your revolver 
at the referee or the opposing team. The local fire brigades 
stand by during a match with orders to Jet fly with their hoses 
at any spectator who depresses his angle of sight below the 
vertical. In no time at all the wretched South American 
spectator will not be allowed to fire at all. As for Indians... 
At present every real Indian football fan goes to a match 
with (a) an umbrella (b) all last week’s newspapers. When the 
opposing team look like scoring, fifty thousand umbrellas 
are opened and shut a dozen times in unison. The sight is 
diverting—especially to opponents who wish to keep their eyes 
on the ball. The newspapers come in when the home side 
scores; they are torn in little pieces and showered on the 
ground like confetti. This pleases everyone except the oppos- 
ing team and the man responsible for tidying the ground. But, 
with the frightful example of Stamford Bridge in mind, this 
will have to stop. The Indians will be told that in future they 
must behave like pukka sahibs. They must in fact adopt the 
Oriental impassiveness of members of the M.C.C. 

It is, indeed, a bleak outlook for all of us—but especially 
for me. I shall be prevented from mentioning either Yorkshire 
or Huddersfield Town, which means that I shall virtually be 
prevented from earning my living. But the Football Associa- 


tion and the Football League still have it in their power to 
put matters right. They can issue a statement explaining that 
the censure passed on spectators at Stamford Bridge was s0 
passed, not because the spectators chased the referee, but 
because they failed to catch him. Then we could all breathe, 
write and fire freely again. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


INCE the death of Norman Douglas I have been reading 
with interest the notices and articles that have made 
reference to his life and character. On the whole, these 

comments have reflected credit on our necrclogists. While 
preserving respect towards the memory of a gifted and 
influential writer, they have not concealed the fact that his 
private behaviour was eccentric in the extreme. It is a good 
habit, when writing a difficult obituary, to tell the truth by 
denying its opposite; many of those who have written during 
the last two weeks on the subject of Norman Douglas have 
warmly welcomed this device. “ His worst enemy,” they write, 
“could not have accused him of being either a hypocrite or a 
puritan.” This particular biographical gambit was brought to per- 
fection by Sir Sidney Lee, who wrote two large official volumes 
on the life of King Edward VII. Sir Sidney, being editor of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, felt that it was his duty to 
expound the whole truth. He thus resorted to the denial 
of opposites. There are moments when his skill in executing 
this method leaves one breathless with admiration. For 
instance, he felt that his portrait of King Edward would be 
incomplete unless he inserted some reference at least to the 
Royal habit of eating rapidly. Obviously it would not accord 
with the dignity of his subject, and the serious political import 
of his two volumes, were he to use words such as “ gobbled ” or 
“bolted.” Yet such was his conscience in these matters that 
he was determined not to omit this rather ungainly trait. He 
succeeded admirably. After explaining that King Edward had 
ever since his youth had an expert knowledge of French and 
German wines and of the excellence of fine cooking he reached 
the denial of opposites. “Nor could it be said,” writes Sir 
Sidney, “that he was a man who toyed with his food.” I 
regard this as the locus classicus of the denial of opposites. 
* * * * 


Although, if it had fallen to me to write an obituary of 
Norman Douglas, I should certainly have availed myself of 
this valuable biographical device, I should still have felt uneasy 
about it. I should have felt that his sharp eyes were watching 
me and that at the slightest sign of cant, dissimulation or 
prudery his harsh contemptuous laugh would crash upon the 
room. But, apart from that, I should have recognised in myself 
certain inhibitions, a certain primness even, which must come 
to me I suppose from a presbyterian baptism and a middle- 
class shape of mind. I certainly am liable to be shocked by 
people who, when past the age of 70, openly avow indulgences 
which they ought to conceal... Now Norman Douglas, had I 
told him this, had I suggested that it is uncouth on the part of 
the elders actually to boast about Susannah, would have thought 
that | was indulging in moral cant. He would not have under- 
stood that the embarrassment caused me was spontaneous and 
sincere. It may be that, with Somerset Maugham and with 
Homer, I feel that the self-indulgence of old people is entirely 
their own concern: but that it is highly unaesthetic of them to 
mention it in public. 1 have a certain belief also in what the 
French call tenue, namely a standard of public behaviour which 
cannot be abandoned without incongruity. It is not, I am 
sure, that I feel superior virtue in trying to adjust my conduct 
(my overt conduct) to the key of later age. It is simply that I 
do not like seeing old gentlemen get noisily drunk. All of 
which suggests that in fact I find myself on this subject in a 
very confused state of mind. Douglas was never in a confused 
State of mind. He was positive that any form of moral, social 
or aesthetic reproof or reticence was cant. 

*” * * * 


I only met him twice, and I had not the good fortune to strike 
one of those moods of sardonic hilarity that so delighted his 
friends. I know that he was extraordinarily tolerant and kind; 
he would be lashed into fury if he caught a peasant boy teasing 
a lizard on a string. I know that he was a man of great 
intellectual vigour, startling memory and wide erudition. 


Already at the age of 18 he was contributing articles on zoology 
to scientific magazines. He was an accomplished linguist, 
could speak German as well as English, and knew Russian, as 
well as the Italian dialects, better than most Englishmen. I 
kmow also that he possessed the divine gift of curiosity and that 
he would take much trouble to ascertain strange facts or to visit 
original people. In G. Orioli’s delightful book Adventures of a 
Bookseller there are several revealing snapshots of Norman 
Douglas. Their relationship was one of affectionate banter, 
similar to that which existed between Samuel Butler and 
Festing Jones. For instance, Orioli notes that their journeys 
would always in the end lead them to the small town of Panza 
and that on arrival Douglas would make straight for a certain 
wine-shop. The proprietor of this wine-shop was a woman 
of immense age, whom Douglas had known some 40 years 
ago when walking with his friend of Simplicissimus days, the 
artist Gulbrannson. The point of the old woman was that she 
would repeat exactly the story she had told 40 years before about 
the earthquake; according to her only the true believers and 
takers of the sacrament were spared; all the heretics were buried 
in the ruins. Douglas enjoyed that sort of story. He never 
missed a chance of visiting the wine-shop at Panza. 
* * * * 


It is surely an admirable thing to take an interest in myths, 
to know about minerals and wild flowers, to write books about 
the strange games, such as “ one-two-three-and-a-Lairy ” or 
“Dead Man’s Dark Scenery,” played by the London street 
urchins, to know almost the whole of the Greek anthology by 
heart. Douglas had two immense hatreds, the hatred of hypoc- 
risy and the hatred of cruelty. His rage on behalf of Maurice 
Magnus, whom D. H. Lawrence had thoughtlessly derided, was 
a lion’s rage. Although he was conscious of belonging to a 
famous Scottish clan, although he was amused by the fact that 
‘his early life had been spent in a Deeside castle, his definition 
of such words as “ gentleman ” or “cad” bore no relation at 
all to that given it by the British aristocracy. He had small 
sense of social categories. I remember being startled when he 
began a sentence with “When I was in the Diplomatic 
Service. . . .” It was quite true that, in the early ‘nineties, 
Douglas had entered the Foreign Service, and been appointed 
third secretary to the Embassy at St. Petersburg. That 
assuredly is well within the tradition. Our own diplomatic 
service has produced such admirable writers as Morier, Maurice 
Baring and Lord Berners; the French have gone even further; 
from Chateaubriand to Peyrefitte their diplomatists have con- 
tinued to write books and have made to French letters impor- 
tant contributions, such as those of Giraudoux and Claudel. 
Can Norman Douglas also be included among the list of 
diplomatists who wrote important books ? Will his travel 
books survive for more than a few years? Is even South Wind 
so very original? .I can recall the excitement that it occasioned 
when it appeared in 1917. I have this week been reading the 
book again. Its freshness is astonishing. 

* * eo * * 

South Wind, I suppose, was the first of our satires to be 
written without either malice or a moral purpose. Douglas, 
evidently, was not in the least bit shocked by Nepenthe. His 
attitude towards Mr. Keith, Miss Wilberforce and the Little 
White Cows was sympathetic and observant; not for one 
instant did he disapprove. Thus his novel was immediately 
influential since it did not pretend to possess or advocate a sense 
of sin; as such it represented a clean cut away from our long 
puritan tradition. In France South Wind would have been 
accepted as just one other amusing parody, evidently 
influenced by Anatole France. In England, during the darkest 
days of the first war, it came as an innovation. It reminded 
us that we were more puritan than we liked to think. Even 
as I am reminded, when I consider how irksome it would be 
to write a full obituary of Norman Douglas, that I am much 
more bourgeois than I like to suppose. 
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THEATRE 


Bet Your Life. By Alan Melville. Music by Kenneth Leslie-Smith 
and Charles Zwar. (Hippodrome.) 


A LITTLE hooting owl in a nightshirt, ejected by his wife and falling 
with precise monotony off the swinging seat in the garden; a 
bespectacled mouse cocking a snook at giants of normal height and 
throwing himself off balance under their curious stare ; a bulging 
bundle of nonsense masquerading as an air hostess and rousing rage 
and riot fourteen thousand feet over Avignon. In such farcical 
disguises Arthur Askey endears himself to us, and all is topsy-turvy 
when the lecherous side-glance, the outsize long drawers, and the 
absolute inability to avoid disaster are the order of the evening. 
Mr. Askey is a capable artist. So is Julie Wilson, more than generous 
of voice and as wide of smile as she is slender of skirt, who utters her 
Outrageous lines as though, in the full passion of vitality, she had 
thought of them herself. Quieter, but pleasing, talents are present 
in Brian Reece and Sally Ann Howes, who are under-employed, and 
in Tom Gill, who oscillates with marvellous smoothness between 
cockney wide boy and French vicomte. 

But it must be owned that the matter is thin for the manner. 
Mr. Melville has stretched the point, perhaps. Mr. Askey is a jockey 
newly wed to Miss Wilson, but the Ajaccian honeymoon strays from 
its purpose, to Miss Wilson's stentorian dismay, because Mr.-Askey 
spends the velvet nights exclusively in slumber and in prophecy of 
winning horses. When the impropriety is cheerful and bursting with 
good humour, it is anything but unamusing ;:when you sce it 
advancing with cold deliberation, it is otherwise. When the farce 
roars familiarly, it is good. . But it is not in the words (pace the prim) 
that weakness lies so much as in the music, for some numbers wail 
a most melancholy way through stock sadnesses and others attempt 
too blatantly to repeat for Miss Wilson the success provided by 
another composer. Yet there is zest in a lot of it. The gallery was 
unjust on the first night. 


Inner Circle. By Hugh Hastings. (Embassy.) 

** Tue action of the play takes place in the dining-room and kitchen 
of a semi-detached house which looks out on to a section of railway 
track just prior to its diving underground.’’ So the action is marked 
at lively moments by the roar of trains descending—just, says a 
character when the author wants a dash of symbolism, like carriage- 
loads of the dead bound for hell. ‘* Why this is hell, nor am I out 
of it,’’ one might well mutter, without sublimity, considering the 
doings on the stage and thinking of the title in its infernal rather 
than its metropolitan light. All allegory apart, the play is a snorting 
melodrama of betrayal and murder among the spivs. 

The flash boy Rikki, talking tenderly to his beloved Joy, remarks 
that she is ** living under a bloody black cloud,’’ and Joy’s little 
brother Bobbie (a smartie descended from Pinkie and the more 
recently fashionable cosh-boys) announces that he will banish Brad, 
his unadmired brother-in-law, by putting a stick of dynamite under 
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1952 


ARTS 


his backside and blowing him out of the house. ‘*I must get a ringside 
seat for that spectacle,”’ says Joy, but she and we are denied the treat. 
Not that we do so badly in the last scene, which is full of bloody 
murder and marvellous contrivance ; never before did boy get girl 
so neatly, all obstacles removed. It is marvellous what a few bullets, 
the Inner Circle and a dumb detective-sergeant can do in conjunction, 


IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


The Greatest Show on Earth. (Plaza.}——Roberto. 
——Steel Town. (Leicester Square.) 


Mr. Cecit B. pe MIiLLe’s answer to the challenge of Quo Vadis 
is The Greatest Show on Earth, a vast vulgar strident Technicolored 
turmoil of circus-life under the biggest Big Top imaginable, and 
with more clowns, elephants and trapeze artists to any square inch 
on the globe’s surface. Mr. de Mille draws a parallel with 
Quo Vadis in that his Christians are also thrown to the lions, this 
time some thousands of children of all ages eating popcorn, who 
delight in the danger of so many circus acts and both hope and fear 
that somebody will get hurt somewhere. 

Miss Betty Hutton, Mr. Cornel Wilde and Mr. Charlton Heston, 
the former two rival trapeze artists, the latter the circus boss, make 
up the somewhat vertiginous sides of the eternal triangle—many 
of the love-scenes take place upside-down in the roof—and their 
love-life is, it must be confessed, rather uninteresting. Miss Dorothy 
Lamour is there in a sarong made of Cellophane spikes, and also 
Mr. James Stewart permanently disguised as a clown, but none of 
these talented players can compete with the circus itself. Ever 
rolling, it rolls them flat. The mechanics of setting it and striking it, 
the noise, colour and confusion, the genuine Ringling-cum- Barnum. 
and-Bailey acts, the side-shows and freaks, the tinsel and sawdust 
overpower any personal story. To see behind the scenes at a circus 
has been many a childish dream, and here we get a full view of the 
works. We also get a full view of a stupendous train-smash, the 
most genuine and yet least sanguinary mix-up of steel and flesh 
(with the added piquancy of escaped lions) I have ever seen. Mr, 
Wilde missing his trapeze is cissy stuff compared to what goes on 
here. 


(Continentale.) 


* * * * 


When a ragged curly-headed urchin, listening to a toccata, gets 
a holy look on his face, I have an urge to make for the doors. How- 
ever Roberto, a story woven around the career of the ten-year-old 
conductor Master Roberto Benzi, has few embarrassing moments, 
and is, on the whole, simple and sensible. The child does not 
immediately wield the baton with aplomb, nor does he pick out 
his first notes on the organ without discord ; and it is proved that 
even a musical genius must study the technical side of his profession, 
The film isa French one directed by a M. Georges Lacombe, strenu- 
ously crusading against the exploitation of child talent. Flattered 
into playing tripe to world-wide audiences, Master Benzi finally 
discovers for: himself that he is not a performing monkey but a 
musician, and he returns to the classics as taught him by his first 
master, beautifully acted by M. Jean Bebucourt. I do not share 
the young maestro’s love for Liszt, but certainly he interprets him 
with all the fire, tenderness and passion of an old Hungarian sensualist, 
a discomforting metamorphosis which accentuates the essential 
loneliness of divinely inspired babies. 


* * * ok 


Steel Town, as might be expected, is a film almost exclusively devoted 
to a foundry. This, as accurately as any mortal being can judge, 
resembles hell, with great molten streams, fountains of sparks and 
yawning caverns of fire, not to mention acres of towering machinery, 
most of it mobile and all of it hot. When not engaged in covering 
the giant processes which eventually give us hairpins, the film reports 
on the loves of three people, the inevitable two men and a girl, 
played by Messrs. John Lund and Howard Duff and Miss Ann 
Sheridan. The latter is extremely attractive, and has some really 
amusing lines embedded in the over-clever cross-talk. Delightfully 
sardonic, they made me laugh out loud. Nevertheless, though my 
rarely-heard laughter is tremendously significant, I cannot in all 
honesty recommend this picture in foto. 
nor humorists wil! be wholly satisfied. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC ; 


DuRING a week of not outstandingly rewarding concerts I have 
been twice reminded of the different pace at which the language of 
music develops in different epochs ; or, as an earlier generation 
might have written, the clear division within the symphony of history 
between.a purposeful allegro in sonata form, a lyrical slow movement, 
a scherzo and a rollicking finale. In one programme (London 
Mozart Players at the Royal Festival Hall) a 1791 ilaydn symphony 
(No. 96) appeared side by side with Schubert’s No. 6, of 1818 ; 
and Bruckner’s fourth, played by the L.P.O. under van Beinum, 
followed a few nights after Pierrot Lunaire at the Hampstead Town 


Hall. 

The symphony as a musical form grew steadily in stature and 
breadth during the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth centuries. Dance origins were more and more 
forgotten until, with the supersession of the minuet by the scherzo, 
the last overt trace of connection with the dance disappeared, and 
in Beethoven’s ninth an entirely new link was formed with the 
secular cantata. The ninth symphony initiated a new era in the 
history of the symphony, and stands at the parting of two ways. 
On the one hand Berlioz and Liszt eagerly adopted Beethoven’s 
conception of the symphony linked with voices and literature, and 
developed the symphonic cantata and the symphonic poem; on 
the other, Schumann, Mendelssohn and Brahms returned in practice 
to an earlier ideal, to purely musical patterns uninfluenced by 
philosophical or literary considerations, and Tchaikovsky unwittingly 
went further still, back to the dance-suite. Mahler’s symphonies 
represent a whole-hearted acceptance of Beethoven’s symphonic 
ideal as expressed in the ninth symphony, but he stands alone without 
a worthy successor, and at his death a new chapter in the history 
not only of the symphony but of music itself was about to open. 

The pace of this development has been very uneven. During 
Beethoven's lifetime it was swift and, through Haydn and Mozart to 
Beethoven himself, remarkably even ; and it is this fact that makes 
Schubert’s little sixth symphony seem so anomalous. In 1818 he 
had all the symphonies of Haydn and Mozart and eight of Beethoven 
before him, but he returns in spirit and, so to-speak, specific gravity 
to the 1770s. In the post-Beethoven era this would have seemed 
much less odd, because the pace was much slower and the line of 
development uncertain, even broken. In the half-century between 
Beethoven’s death and Brahms’s first symphony Schumann and 
Mendelssohn hardly did more than keep the symphonic ball in play, 
and Brahms himself proved, as a symphonist, as much a child of 
Schumann as of Beethoven. 

Bruckner stands apart, the only whole-hogging Wagnerian among 
the symphonists and one who wrote music on a symphonic scale 
and with symphonie intentions without the discipline and the con- 
centration of the true symphonist. How slowly the symphony 
developed, as it now seems, between 1880 and the death of Mahler 
in 1911! And then suddenly during the next decade the symphony 
disappears as in a catastrophic scherzo, only to be reborn in the 
sinfonias and sinfoniettas of the neo-classicals. We are still digesting 
the revolution, but once again the pace is slow. Walton’s symphony 
in 1935 was the first sign of a return to the symphony among the 
younger generation, and since then the fashion has so spread that we 
may well be returning to the days when no composer felt that he 
had proved himself until he had measured himself against the 
difficulties of this most exacting of all musical forms. . If there is no 
symphonic ** school,’’ there is certainly no dearth of symphonies, 

MARTIN COOPER. 


Trip to Damascus 


Fear is the great progenitor of anger, 

And fear finds ever nourishment in hunger ; 

I did not know that all my crushing fury 
Was born of nothing more than bitter envy 
And that I hungered more than any spare 
Old hermit chewing sour bread and prayer. 
So when as tough as Saul I threw my curses 
Like hand-grenades or bad fruit at the faces 
Which held the secret of my rage and hunger, 
I was amazed when I could stand no longer, 
And sprawling heard a voice which bandaged pain, 
And told me I would never starve again. ’ 


VERNON SCANNELL, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE closing of gates is a thing one must not forget when crossing a 
farmer's land. Round about there are several gates bearing an advertise- 
ment for a farming journal and a polite reminder to the wayfarer to 
close the gate, I remember seeing a gate with a verse painted on it. 
It ran like this: 
“ Be ye man, or be ye woman, 

Be ye gan, or be ye comin’, 

Be ye early, be ye late, 

Be ye sure to shut this gate.” 
The writer was probably inspired by the trouble that travellers had 
given him. On the track through the sheep-grazing above the village 
one farmer has contrived a method of shutting his gate. A long length 
of rope runs from the gate through a crotch of a tree, and is tied to a 
second tree. Between the two the rope is looped round a large boulder. 
When the gate is pushed open, the tightening rope lifts the boulder. 
When it is released, the boulder drops, and the gate is pulled shut. 
Going through in one direction the careless passer-by receives a hearty 
clump in the back as the contrivance does its work. He remembers 
to close the next gate, which has no such device attached, 
A Starling Flock 

The movement of a starling flock across a field might be described 

as a promenade of starlings, although most of the time, in their 
eagerness, they run. One can only guess at the amount of food they 
obtain in a field, but they must destroy thousands of grubs and beetles 
and the larvae of countless pests as yet unborn. Watching a flock, I 
was amused to see what a greedy tribe they are. One, swifter of foot 
than the rest, runs a yard or two ahead. His greedy brother sees him, 
and flutters up to overtake; and the urgency gets into the flock and 
the whole lot sails forward. Only hunger overcomes this desperate 
eagerness to be first among the titbits, They feed again, jerking about, 
beaks darting among the damp grass, and without seeming aware of the 
fact that they are within feet of the hedge. No time is lost. The flock 
shoots up, sails over, fans round and settles. On they go, quarrelling, 
complaining, feeding. Is it any wonder they go early to bed? Long 
before dusk they go rushing over the cold countryside to their roost. 
At this time of the year they are in immature plumage. In a month 
the buff will have gone from the feathers, and we shall see the mag- 
nificent sheen that is on a cock-bird as he croons and chuckles and 
pipes to the morning sun. 


Brock’s Death 

After dark the road is quiet. For a period of an hour or so three 
or four cars may come rattling down or struggling up to the farms 
and villages “ back in the country,” as they call it locally. I was 
dismayed to find the badger dead in the hedge-bottom, I turned him 
over with my foot, and saw that he had been killed by a car, poor old 
beast. What had brought him in this direction? I could not imagine, 
for he had all the territory he wanted on his own side of the road, a 
hollow with the stumps of an old wood,-undergrowth through which 
he could prowl, and enough to supply him with a snack whenever he 
wanted one. Perhaps he crossed often. 1 felt he must have done, 
or else the fates were very much against him with one car in half an 
hour on a long hill. It was hard luck indeed, Later I discovered 
what I believe to be the answer. A man who has lost a number of 
fowls had put down poison. Only the dulling of his senses would 
have made old Brock come to such an end on an unfrequented road, 


Promise of Spring 

So much bedding has been wheeled out from the standing-in herd 
that the midden towers at the back of the shippon. On a bank at the 
bottom of the field snowdrops are showing. One could tell, even with- 
out the bright light that shows up the trees on the hill, that winter is 
ageing and spring will be soon, for in the Dutch barn the straw is 
diminishing. There is a forest of rotten stalks where the sheep went 
through the rape and kail, and clamps have been raided. At night 
the vixen yelps, and we are on the slow gradient that goes to mid- 
summer, with primroses following snowdrops, and wood anemones 
and bluebells to come. 


Preparing for Shallots 
Among the early jobs in the vegetable-garden are the putting in of 
parsnips and shallots. Some people are inclined to put down shallots 
too early. I doubt whether they gain in the long run. It is, however, 
as well to plant in time, and the third or fourth weeks of this month 
are neither too early nor too late in my opinion. Shallots are among 
the things that pay in proportion to the work put in before planting. 
The richer the ground the better. Put in plenty of good organic 
manure. Apart from assisting growth, it will help to conserve moisture 
during the critical dry periods, and prevent yellow foliage and rotting. 
JAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Report by N. Hodgson 


103 


In Benefits Forgot Miss G. B. Stern writes that she found the follow- 
ing entry in one of her rough notebooks, but is quite unable to attach 
any meaning to it: ** 
the deeply disappointed hostesses, as it would look as though they 
had minded and badgered S. into making a fuss.’’ A prize of £5 was 
offered for an extract from the unwritten novel, solving the mystery. 


It is easy enough, as many readers found, to invent a situation 
fulfilling the requirements of the competition ; not so easy, perhaps, 
to invest the situation with just that touch of the whimsical, fantastic 
or what have you, which merits a prize on this page—a greatly easier 
thing to recognise in others than to evolve oneself ! Some go too far, 
others not far enough. : 

There are, for example, the parrots, more than one. (Is psittacosis 
an infectious disease?) Witness the **S.*’ of Miles March's Sallie 
the Parrot which ** makes a fuss’*’ of strangers, and K. J. 
Webb’s whole party of parrots, one of which (the type is familiar) uses 
** peculiar words *’ in the presence of a Bishop. But I feel the truth 
was not in these. Nor in the pastoral idyll gone wrong of V. R. 
Ormerod, whose hostesses, believe it or not, entertain lonely sheep- 
dogs, to give them a chance to see the sights of London. Unfortu- 
nately one of them ‘*‘ bites the postman and is sick on the drawing- 
room carpet.’’ Certainly the hostesses are disappointed (especially 
the owner of the carpet) but—improbable, | think. 

That brings me to the historical novel. I like D. S. Walker's 
vision of the wives of Solomon (in Stamping Butterflies) slighted by 
the Queen of Sheba, but doubtful of badgering S. to make a fuss, 
and Edward Blishen’s Cheapside tavern hostesses, who think the 
dramatist has not gone far enough in guying a debt-dodging Sir John, 
but are afraid they may be suspected of ** purchasing Shakespeare’s 
pen.’’ 

Then, soaring into the empyrean, are the air-hostesses of an inter- 
planetary trip and—in the other direction—the Satanic party let 
down by an errant Beelzebub. Add a fatuous Wooster and a sinister 
gangster and we have as pretty a mixture as can be desired. 

Since there was no indication that the novel must be by Miss Stern, 
J feel justified in awarding a First Prize of £2 to A. D. C. Peterson 
for being the only competitor to recognise how this situation would 
have appealed to Henry James and for reducing the Master’s probable 
2,000 words on such a theme to the required limit of 200. But I 
bracket with him R. Kennard Davis for his evocation of the emotions 
of pity and terror in a context Aristotle would have found unpromising 
—on condition that a deus ex machina rescues his unfortunate school- 
boys before the end of the chapter. £1 to Guy Kendall for as real 
a stymie as the competition afforded. 
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FIRST PRIZES 
(A. D. C. Peterson) 


That an affront had been intended, Shenstone, with his exquisi 
perception of social values, was instinctively aware. But could cn 
rather, in such a concatenation of circumstance, should he—** aie 
fuss *’ ? In failing, at the last moment, both the Princess and Ma da 
Bennison, he had acted on a sure sense of what was, for an expatriate 
** good form *’; the poems could not have been read in Maisie’s * 
sence, and the warning that she ‘vas expected had come from a ki a 
which he had many reasons—false, as it proved in the event—to trust at 
the time. Someone, relying on his quite exceptional scrupulosity had 
intervened to make impossible the two conversazioni, or * readings 
as he called them in America, on which his stay in Rome depended - 
but the attack, though aimed at him, had injured more deeply the two 
generous women who had befriended him. To complain now would 
be, he felt, to descend to the level of his antagonist. It would be wrong 
from the point of view of the deeply disappointed hostesses, for it would 
look, he surmised, as if they had, quite simply, ** badgered *’ him 
into it. 

(R. KENNARD DAvis) 

The boys gathered into an agitated knot in the furthest cornér of the 
garden. Politeness and consternation struggled for the mastery, and 
consternation, Stanley perceived, was unmistakably gaining the upper 
hand. The Misses Tomkins, poor dears, were full of kind intentions, 
but they had no glimmer of an understanding of schoolboy nature. To 
expect them to choose a Queen of Beauty from that bevy of fat and simper- 
ing schoolgirls, to dress up in sham armour, and to joust idiotically for 
her favour—probably to have to end by kissing her !—why, it would be 
all over the school in no time, and the wretched victor would never hear 
the last of it! Not even the bountiful spread they had just enjoyed 
could induce them to face such an ordeal! Minutes passed, and it 
became clear that this, the climax of the party, was doomed. Should he 
go over to them, and insist that courtesy demanded the grim sacrifice ? 
As the elder Miss Tomkins mechanically made bright conversation, he 
turned the problem over. No! It would be wrong from the point of 
view of the deeply disappointed hostesses. 


SECOND PRIZE 
(Guy KENDALL) 

News of the sudden change in the royal plans came upon the County 
like a tropical hurricane. The convenience of royal persons must indeed 
be respected ; but many of the disappointed hostesses secretly suspected 
that mere inconvenience would not have caused the Prince to make so 
sweeping an alteration ; he must have known that preparations for garden 
parties were well advanced. No; it must be the news of the Countess of 
Cravenham’s petition for divorce. She was a great favourite at Court, 
and the royal guests would not wish to single her out for cancellation, 
The only alternative was to call off every engagement except lunch with 
the Sidneys on the day of the opening ceremony at Folcaster. As the 
baronet and his wife were the chief movers of the whole undertaking, 
he must also be the chief, and now indeed the only host. But the other 
hostesses were in a quandary. They would have welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to fake it out of the Sidneys in some way. On the other hand they 
must consult their proper pride, for the rumour might easily be circulated 
that they were simply vicious with indignation (which indeed was true) 
and had badgered the baronet to make a fuss at Court. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 106 
Set by J. M. Cohea 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a verse translation 
in the same metre and rhyme scheme of the following song of | 
fourteenth century : 

Vrai Dieu, qui m’y confortera 
Quand ce faulx jaleux me tiendra 
En sa chambre seulle enfermée ? 
Mon pere m’‘a donne ung viellart 
Qui tout le jour crie : Helas ! 
Et dort au long de la nuyteée. 


Il me fausist ung vert galant 
Qui fust de 'aage de trente ans 
Et qui dormist la matinee. 
Roussignolet du bois plaisant 
Pourquoi me vas ainsy chantant, 
Puisqu’au viellart suis mariée ? 
Amy, tu sois le bienvenu : 
Long temps a que t’ay attendu 
Au joly boys soulz la ramée. 

(N.B. fausist = faudrait.) 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than March Sth. 
in the Spectator of March 14th. 


Results will be published 
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CHLORINE 


with sodium. The passing of an electric 


A hundred years ago in Great Britain 
typhoid fever and cholera were common 
water-borne diseases. To-day cholera is 
unknown and an outbreak of typhoid 
makes front page news. This improve- 
ment in public health reflects the un- 
remitting care of all concerned with water 
purification. Ofthemajordefencemeasures 
employed against pollution and disease, 
sterilisation by chlorine is one of the most 
important. Chlorine is a very active chem- 
ical which in nature is found only in com- 
bination with other substances, from 
whichit must beisolated. The best 

known of these is common salt 


in which chlorine is combined 


current through salt splits it into its 
constituent elements and releases chlorine 
in the form of a greenish-yellow gas, which 
is dried and liquefied and so made avail- 
able for ready transport all over the 
world. 
I.C.I. are large manufacturers of chlorineas 
wellas producers of the salt from which it is 
obtained. In addition to having many 
uses as a Sterilising agent, chlorine is an 
important raw material. Textiles, petrol, 
dyestuffs, paper, medicines, insect- 
¢ icides, anesthetics and dry-clean- 
ing fluids all need chlorine at 


some stage in their manufacture. 
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LETTERS TO 


«An American and Mr. Wilmot” 


Sirn.—Professor Goodhart’s comments (in the Spectator of February 
15th) on my book, The Struggle for Europe, are directed chiefly at 
points which are likely to remain in dispute. While not presuming to 
say the last word, therefore, I feel that certain of his arguments call 
for some reply. Defending the war-time policy of the American leaders, 
he doubts whether | am “ justified in blaming the present situation on 
their mistakes,” and he considers these mistakes under six headings 
which, for convenience, I shall follow. 

1. Unconditional Surrender. Professor Goodhart takes my case 
too far. My argument is not that * the German people might have risen 
in revolt against Hitler” if we had not made this demand, but that 
neither they nor their troops would have supported him so ardently 
or so long if we had given them “any avenue of escape from Hitler,” 
and that the German Opposition would have won greater support if its 
leaders had received any encouragement from the Allies. 


This view is endorsed by two Americans well placed to judge: A. W. 
Dulles, the representative in Switzerland of the U.S. Office of Strategic 
Services, and General Eisenhower. Dulles, who was in close touch 
with the Opposition, protested officially at the time, and declared later 
that unconditional surrender “ made it most difficult to drive a wedge 
between Hitler and the German people,” and enabled Goebbels “to 
prolong a hopeless war for many months.” In November, 1944, 
alarmed by the evidence obtained from German prisoners and from 
captured documents, Eisenhower appealed to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff for some modification of the President's formula (p. 550). By then, 
however, it was too late, for the Germans were already aware that 
Roosevelt and Churchill had given their approval to the Morgenthau 
Plan for the dismemberment and pastoralisation of the Reich. 


2. The Campaign in Italy. Professor Goodhart uses two quotations 
of mine to show (a) that it would not have been to our “ material 
advantage “ to have driven the Germans out of Italy, since “ Eisen- 
hower’s eleven divisions were holding down a German force double 
that size“: and (b) that the British Chiefs of Staff, as well as the 
American, had “never been enthusiastic about the Prime Minister's 
Balkan and Aegean projects ” 

Both these quotations refer, however, to 1943, not 1944, In the 
latter year it was the Germans, not the Allies, who held the Italian 
front with great!y inferior forces, and they were able to do this because 
the Allied offensive was curtailed by the American Chiefs of Staff, just 
when General Alexander believed he had “a golden opportunity of 
scoring really decisive victory.” At this time the British Chiefs of 
Staff fully supported Alexander's plan for sending a force across the 
Adriatic to assist Tito’s Partisans and open a route to Vienna. Mili- 


tarily this was what Hitler feared most, but the Americans insisted on 
diverting seven of Alexander's divisions to Southern France. 

Rio Invasion of Southern France. Professor Goodhart argues 
that “no major operation could have been undertaken in the Balkans 
without seriously handicapping the invasion of France.” But the issue, 
as | have indicated by quoting the figures showing the distribution of 
American landing-craft, lay not between the Balkans and Normandy, 


but between the Mediterranean and the Pacific. In any case, the British 
contended that the vigorous prosecution of the attack in Italy, coupled 
with prompt exploitation into Yugoslavia, would be a greater embar- 
rassment to Hitler than would be the invasion of Southern France, and 
would provide Eisenhower with aid which was “less direct but more 
effective 

As it turned out, the landings in Southern France—unnecessarily 
delayed because the vast majority of the American Navy's landing- 
craft had been sent to the Pacific—came too late to affect the issue in 
Normandy, and, more important, the relaxation of Allied pressure in 
Italy enabled Hitler to move two panzer grenadier divisions from that 
front to Lorraine in time to halt Patton on the Moselle. 


4. “ Broad Front” or “ Single Thrust” ? On this question Professor 
Goodhart seems to have misread the evidence | present. He says that 
a “ pencil-like thrust * across the Rhine in September, 1944, would have 
been “too great a risk ” because “the Germans still had considerable 
reserves which they employed for “a major offensive in December.” 

This is the argument used by General Eisenhower in Crusade in 
Europe, but it was not the argument which he used at the time, as I 
have indicated on page 490. Moreover it cantains two flaws. On the 
one hand, what Montgomery proposed after the capture of Antwerp 
was “ one powerful and full-blooded thrust towards Berlin” by twenty 
divisions with well over a thousand tanks. Nothing “ pencil-like ” about 
that. On the other hand, the German Army at this time had not even 
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one fresh division in reserve, and Model, the commander responsible 
for the defence of the Ruhr, reported on September 6th that he had 
‘only about 100 tanks fit for action” (p. 480), Even three weeks later 
he could muster no more_than “239 tanks and assault guns "—less 
armour than had been available in Britain after Dunkirk (p. 536). We 
know now from the German records that in September the divisions 
which Hitler employed in the Ardennes had yet to be created, or 
rebuilt, or transferred from the East. 

5. Yalta. Professor Goodhart defends the President's conciliatory 
policy towards Stalin as “ the only course he could adopt” in view of 
his desire to secure Russian aid against Japan and to bring the Soviet 
Union into the United Nations. It is my contention, however, that the 
price Roosevelt paid was so high that he undermined the foundations 
of his own hopes for a post-war world in which international law and 
justice would prevail. 

In defending the Far Eastern bargain Professor Goodhart accepts 
the Pentagon’s contemporary estimate that “ without Russia it might 
cost the U.S. a million casualties to conquer Japan.” But this estimate 
was not accepted by two of the four members of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Leahy and Arnold) nor by the commanders directly concerned, 
Nimitz and MacArthur, who had both assured the President that 
“ Japan could be forced to surrender . . . without the invasion of the 
Japanese homeland.” Militarily, even if the atom bomb had never been 
developed, there was no need to buy Russian aid in the Pacific 

Was it then necessary for political reasons? Professor Goodhart 
says that “there was nothing to prevent the Russians from advancing 
into Manchuria without Anglo-American consent.” This is true, but I 
have suggested (p. 654) that “the real issue was not what Stalin would 
or could have taken but what he was given the right to take,” and have 
contended that this bargain “ provided Stalin with a moral cloak for 
aggressive designs in Asia and with almost a legal title . . . to the terri- 
tories and privileges he demanded.” 

Even more serious, I believe, was the fact that this bargain involved 
the sacrifice in Asia of the very principles the President had always 
striven to uphold in relation to Europe. Admittedly all Poland was 
occupied by the Red Army before Yalta, but was that any reason for 
the United States and Britain to lend their support to an unjust political 
settlement imposed by force ? Because Roosevelt gave way over Poland, 
the Russians were encouraged—as James F, Byrnes who was there has 
noted—to “ over-estimate the ultimate extent of the President’s gener- 
osity and his willingness to compromise on principles.” In addition, 
Stalin was encouraged to impose his will on Rumania within a few 
weeks of Yalta. What Roosevelt failed to foresee, I believe, was that 
the concessions he made to secure Stalin’s post-war co-operation in 
the United Nations left the Soviet Union so powerful that Stalin could 
afford to be unco-operative and to pursue a policy which thwarted the 
fulfilment of the President's political dream. 

6. Berlin. Professor Goodhart contends that if 
taken the opportunity of sending American Forces into the German 
“the Russians would have regarded such an occupation as a 
faith.” But there was no understanding whatever that the 
Red Army should take Berlin, and, even after the Americans had 
reached the Elbe, the Russians accepted Eisenhower's proposal that 
“both armies should advance until contact is imminent.” Had the 
Churchill policy been followed, the Western Powers would have gained 
great political prestige and would have secured a bargaining position 
from which to insist that the Russians should honour the agreements 
they were breaking. We should certainly have been in a position to 
ensure free and open access to the German capital. In this case the 
Berlin blockade could not have been imposed without Soviet violation 
of territory occupied by the Western Allies. 

Finally, Professor Goodhart argues that “ nothing the Western Allies 
could have done would have prevented Russia from being the dominant 
Power on the Continent today.” This became true, I suggest, only 
when we demanded Germany's unconditional surrender and accepted 
by implication—the destruction not only of Germany but also of the 
European balance of power. Even so, was it inevitable that Soviet 
authority should extend so far west that the Red Army stands today 
within a hundred miles of the Rhine ? This became inevitable, I believe, 
only because the Western Allies failed to take advantage of their 
military opportunities in the Mediterranean and in the West—a failure 
which was partly due, despite Roosevelt's “ Hitler First” policy, to the 
diversion of American resources to the Pacific. _ Surely the demo- 
cratic cause would be stronger in Europe today if Berlin, Prague and 
Vienna had been liberated from the Nazis by the West and not the 
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East. Churchill certainly appreciated the political advantage of secul 
ing military control of these great capitals, So too did Stalin. Yours 
faithfully, CHESTER WILMOT. 


5 Burnham Avenue, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
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Queen and Nation 


§r,—Your admirable leading article Queen and Nation suggests that 
“at the outset of a new chapter in the national life” we should make 
it “a little different from the old” by ensuring that “all the talk about 
father and daughter being patterns to the nation ” is more than “ pious 
platitude.” Rightly you say that “the personal life, and in particular 
the family life, alike of the King of yesterday and of the Queen of 
today and tomorrow, is a pattern to all the nation. 

Three things stand out in that common pattern, of which you stress 
ihe third—the sanctity of marriage, the home, and family life. But if 
“Joyalty to the memory of the King and devotion to the young Queen ” 
are to be fruitful here it can be only through the following of their 
great example in the second characteristic, a compelling sense of duty, 
which itself depends on the first and fundamental principle, a profound 
Christian faith 

It is true that “a higher valuation on faithfulness in marriage ” 
would transform the nation, but our failure here is due to the wide- 
spread weakening of our idea of duty, of something owed to God, as 
the guide to life instead of self-interest and expediency. But, as the 
royal example shows, the only firm foundation of devotion to duty, 
and so of all the virtues, is a genuine personal faith in God and His 
Church in thought and deed. If we are to choose between “the 
standards of Sandringham and of Hoilywood” we must be clear about 
the real basis of the former as well as the present pervasiveness of the 
latter —Yours faithfully, JOHN STEWART. 

The Rectory, Hilborough, Thetford, Norfolk. 


Sirn.—Thank you for the leading article in the Spectator of February 
1Sth—Queen and Nation. It is the best thing I have read on the new 
reign, and I agree with every word of it. The sad thing is that novels 
of the type mentioned are often widely acclaimed as excellent by 
eminent reviewers in many reputable papers. The ordinary reader is 
constantly disgusted and astounded by the works so forcibly recom- 
mended to him. 

I know that savage criticisms of such novels only serves to give them 
valuable publicity; but could not a policy of studied neglect do much 
to help? If such books were simply not reviewed or noticed at all by 
papers of the calibre of the Spectator 1 belicve the position would 
greatly improve. Nothing hurts a writer's reputation so much as to be 
ignored.— Yours faithfully, DoroOTHEA STREET. 

Wayside, Stoford, near Salisbury. 


Sir.—I feel I must send you a note of appreciation for your leading 
article. A new age has begun. If all standards are to be raised, as 
one prays, it is good to know the Spectator leads us. May our gracious 
Queen lead the nation back to God, and the sanctity of the marriage 
yows will follow. Thank you for an inspiring article, and for setting 
such a high example—Yours faithfully, Jean M. Eppowes 

9 Tryon House, Mallord Street, S.W.3. 

Which King? 

Sir.—The more erudite the historiau, the more difficult it doubtless is 
for him to assess the late King’s place among our Sovereigns. The 
everyday reader of history is less in the position of being unable to see 
the wood for the trees of time and character. Like Janus I can find 
no “modern” King who can compare with our late George VI. Not 
until Henry I did I pause, feeling there were sufficient grounds for 
comparison. Wisdom, a sense of duty, a quietness of character and 
temperament, and a capacity to personify what was best in the nation, 
seemed to me to be present in both Kings. 

None the less, I feel that it is among the Anglo-Saxons rather than 
the Normans that George VI’s compeer must be sought; and that the 
rhythm of his personality and devotion to work is perhaps closer to 
that of Alfred the Great than to any ruler since the Conquest.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ALAN Dane. 

Arncott Hall Hotel, Bournemouth West. 


The First Health Centre 

Sir,—May I refer to the article by Dr. Stephen Taylor, in your issue of 
February 8th, on the Harlow health centre ? We know so little about 
the problems of group practice that the centres at Corby, Harlow, 
Manchester and Woodberry Down will each in their different way 
teach us something. Dr. Stephen Taylor is not accurate when he refers 
to the London County Council Woodberry Down health centre as 
“running into hundreds of thousands of pounds.” The actual contract 
price for this comprehensive health centre was £162,978, and equip- 
ment will cost another £15,000. Of this the section providing for six 
general practitioners and such specialist services as they will need will 
cost about £53,000; its equipment wil cost £4,600, and that portion of 
the site some £3,000—in all £60,600. 

Woodberry Down consists of a planned community, where some 
7,000 inhabitants of new houses and flats will have schools, shopping 
centres, an old people’s home anda health centre as an integral part of » 
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the community. The health centre will serve the estate and the surround- 
ing area. The whole scheme was planned before the war was over. It 
is a centre where group practice can be combined with personal and 
preventive medical services which the National Health Service Act 
envisaged. It may be a pattern for the future, or it may not; only 
experience can teach us. What is important about Woodberry Down 
is that it is a health centre on the lines envisaged by the National Health 
Service Act, offering a 24-hour service daily and many amenities which 
are not available at Harlow, All these centres, including Woodberry 
Down, will offer us valuable lessons for the future. It would be a 
pity if the lessons to be learnt were disturbed by erroneous ideas about 
costs.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, WaLter G. R. Boys. 
The County Hall, S.EJ. (Chairman, L.C.C, Health Committee.) 


Britain and Europe 


Sir,—I have followed with interest your informative articles on the 
situation in Europe, but I must contest your comment last week on 
the crisis in the project for a European Army. You say: “ No decision 
by the British Government can end this crisis of confidence. If France 
and Germany cannot solve the problem for themselves, nobody else 
can solve it for them.” The fundamental motives behind the crisis are 
French fear of German domination, and German suspicion of French 
sincerity in offering Germany an equal place within the defence com- 
munity; there are other causes, but if these motives were absent there 
would be no crisis. 

It is certain that if Britain were to enter the European defence com- 
munity these fears and suspicions would be allayed. From among 
the many French deputies who implied in their debate that British 
participation would make all the difference to them, I quote only M. 
Faure: “Can we make Europe without Britain? I refuse to believe 
it. There has been no lack of effort to bring Great Britain in, and 
these efforts will be continued.” Likewise, the British counterweight 
would enable the Germans to look at such questions as that of the 
Saar from a different aspect. If, therefore, the British were to partici- 
pate, by placing those troops which are already designated for the 
Continent within the European Army, we should be creating conditions 
in which the crisis of confidence could be solved. There would be no 
material cost to ourselves, and no change in the geographical disposition 
of our forces 

I begin to wonder where our paralysis comes from. We seem content 
to wait until proposals are made elsewhere, and then turn them down 
with raised eyebrows. Complacent reiteration of our past leadership 
and our moral stature has taken the place of hard thought and decisive 
action. Can we not start this new reign with a new initiative in Europe, 
which can bring us so much good at so little cost ?—Yours faithfully, 

Aldon House, West Malling, Kent. MARTIN MADDAN. 


By Candlelight 


Sir.—It is not often that my old friend Mr. Stockwood and I have 
similar views on any question. But I wholeheartedly agree with his 
letter on this subject in your issue of February 8th. It was because 
1 had neither the desire nor the time to engage in correspondence on 
such unimportant matters that I did not answer Janus’s first provoca- 
tive remarks. However, I now feel bound to point out that the 
litigation and stupid publicity about six candlesticks was none of 
our seeking. 
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My people simply desired to erect memorials in their church com- 
memorating thefr departed and to beautify God’s house. The scheme 
was known to the whole parish of sixteen thousand persons, not merely 
to regular church-goers. Not a single objection was raised to the 
scheme, and the largest part of the money subscribed came from the 
non-church-goers. Imagine our astonishment when, in spite of all our 
pleas, it was insisted that the case must be argued in the ecclesiasticalg 
court. Likewise how surprised we have been at the amount of news- 
print which has been wasted on this matter. 

However, we rejoice that all this unsought publicity has not had any 
adverse effect upon the parish, and we appear to be the least con- 
cerned of any about the number of candlesticks. But I can assure 
your readers and correspondents that my congregation is not indifferent 
to the Master’s work. There is not a parish priest in England 
who has a more faithful, hard-working and self-sacrificing congrega- 
tion than I. Their one vital concern is to win souls for Christ— 

Yours, &c., W. J. Jenner. 

St. George’s Vicarage, Lancaster Road, Southall, Middlesex. 


Sir,—Surely the events of the past week may remind your correspon- 
dents, Mr. Stockwood and Mr. Denton Thompson, that traditions 
have their value. Two candles on the altar is the ancient use of the 
Church of England. Put first things first by all means, and let us teach 
and exemplify Christianity to the best of our power, but let us also 
keep our good tradiiions and usages. They have a stabilising effect in 
time of trouble-—Yours faithfully, NaN SYKEs. 
46 Warwick Square, S.W.1. 


Sir,— 

St. Matthew bids us, “ Let your light so shine ”; 
Such the commandment of the Voice Divine. 
But Holy Writ, it seems, forgot to fix 
The proper complement of candlesticks. 
Is it that the significance was missed 
By the rude, uninformed Evangelist, 
Or did he leave it out because, perchance, 
The number is without significance ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Rydal School, Colwyn Bay 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ed. Spectator.] 


DonaLp HUGHES. 


The Broadcast Service 
Sir,—I hope I am only one of many who will disagree with Janus’s 
lament that “ Abide with me” was not included in the broadcast 
memorial service to the late King. Has Janus counted the number of 
times the words “me” and “my” occur in this hymn? We get 
quite enough subjective hymns from the B.B.C.’s religious depart- 
ment; on this occasion they are to be congratulated on keeping 
the service free from the mawkish sentimentality that so often disfigures 
great national religious observances.—Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT ByarD. 
Department of Music, University of Bristol, Royal Fort, Bristol, &. 


Sir,—Countless numbers of his late Majesty’s subjects shared your 
keen sense of disappointment about the B.B.C. Memorial Service. It 
was most unfair to the Archbishop of York that he was not permitted 
to begin his address until the service had been going on for fifty-two 
minutes. A village church would not have made such a mess of timing. 
The musical parts were overdone and failed to touch the feelings of 
the great majority of the listeners—Yours, A_ BISHOP. 


The Vanishing Farm Horse 


Sir,—It is not only the horse that is vanishing. Even if we had the 
horses, there is hardly any harness in the country; leather is practically 
unobtainable and the price prohibitive. Even if we had the leather 
there are only a few middle-aged or old men capable of making a set 
of harness. As the old village blacksmiths die, their forges shut up; 
young men hardly ever become blacksmiths, and, if they do, they do 
not take up shoeing, as there is little demand for it. Wheel-wrights are 
practically extinct, And whereas anyone can learn to drive a tractor 
well enough at a pinch in a few hours, it takes years to become efficient 
in any of the afore-mentioned crafts. 

We may as well face i® If an enemy can cut off our supplies of fuel- 
oil we shall be starved into submission in a few weeks.—Yours 
faithfully, Maurice MortraM. 

Three Owls, Holt Road, Cromer. 


Fodder 


Sir,—For many years | have admired your fight to protect the English 
language. Have you noticed that Whitehall has changed “ fodder ey 
into “animal feeding stuffs?” 1 hope that you will agree that this 
corruption is horrible and should be attacked.—Yours faithfully, 
Brooks's, St. James's Street, SW. ANTRIM. 
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BOOKS ' OF 


African Close-ups 


By Laurens van der Post. (Hogarth Press. 


Venture to the Interior. 
12s. 6d.) 

| rnp the merits of this sensitive and distinguished book extra- 
ordinarily difficult to assess. In 1949 Colonel van der Post, who 
during the war took part with great credit in a variety of hazardous 
enterprises, was commissioned by a Government agency In Whitehall 
(it sounds like the Overseas Food Corporation) to report, as a matter 
of urgency, on two mountainous areas in Nyasaland about which 
the information available in London was incomplete. It was 
thought, on grounds which as the author’s narrative proceeds appear 
increasingly frivolous, that these partially surveyed and notoriously 
inhospitable highlands might contribute in some unspecified way to 
solving the problems of the world’s food supply. Apart from one 
reference to an afternoon and evening spent in writing ** a long 
technical report *’ recommending that one of the areas should be left 
as it was (it does in point of fact produce valuable supplies of a 
unique softwood), Colonel van der Post hardly mentions the main 
purpose of his journey, and in prosaic minds like mine, especially 
if their owners have had experience of the extent to which the object 
of a journey generally colours and sometimes dominates the journey 
itself, this omission ‘must generate a feeling of slight disorientation. 
To these sublunary readers there is something inherently interesting 
in the idea of a man being flown into the heart of Africa to examine 
the possibilities of food-production on plateaux 8,000 feet high. 
We are curious to know what (if any) the possibilities were, how they 
were assessed and what, as he discharged it, Colonel van der Post 
thought about his mission. Because our curiosity is not satisfied, 
we cannot but be mildly irked by a sense of deprivation. 

We get, in more than ample recompense, some fine descriptions 
of magnificent scenery and—much rarer—a singular talent for 
evoking and interpreting the atmosphere of the great continent in 
which the author was born and spent his childhood. It is, I think, 
a seer’s rather than a poet's gift that enables Colonel van der Post 
to communicate to us so clearly the implications, the underlying 
essence, of what he sees and understands. He does it very well 
indeed. ‘When we say of someone that he (or she) is ** good with 
dogs *’ we credit him with a certain sympathetic apprehension, 
leading to mastery ; and in something of the same sort of way 
Colonel van der Post can perhaps be said to be ** good with Africa.”’ 

He is to my mind less good with the white people whom he met 
on his travels and who in some cases play in his narrative rdles 
of considerable importance. This is a very subjective book, in 
which the author lays bare with great sincerity his own emotions 
and convictions ; but he also lays bare other people's, and here 
the effect is not always happy. A central episode describes 
very well—a short but difficult journey on which one of the author's 
two white companions, a young forest officer, was drowned, a 
tragedy for which Colonel van der Post holds himself, on rathe1 
far-fetched grounds, partly responsible. There follows a chapter 
in Which he describes, in almost clinical detail, how the two survivors 
broke the news to the young man’s even younger widow, who was 
waiting for them alone at their base camp. I am afraid | found 
this passage tasteless both in conception and in execution. It Was 
no doubt comforting for the poor girl to share her bitter private 
grief with Colonel van der Post at the time ; but she can hardly 
have bargained for sharing it with thousands of his readers a couple 
O: years later. 

ihe character sketches—charitable, intuitive but somehow faintly 
patronising—-which Colonel van der Post draws of people easily 
indentifiable in the small world of Africa too often rely on recon- 
Structed conversations, a dangerous device even if you have a 
natural ear for dialogue. Colonel van der Post’s dialogue is not 
unfairly represented by this account of a conversation between two 
Generals and the pilot of their aircraft, which was held up by bad 
Weather : 

** When the pilot told them politely and with great—I thought, 
almost exaggerated—deference that he did not think it was wise to 
take off, General Braidie . . . stood up, thrust his hands deep in 
his pockets, tapped the ground with his right foot, looked straight 
past the pilot with a shiny eye, and said: ‘Oh! Yes. So I have 
been told too: the whisky in Blantyre is better than in Salisbury, 
and there’s plenty of it !’ 

** General Brere-Adams .. . softened his remark with a smile and 
a sly upward glance from essentially friendly eyes, but it was to the 


9 > 9 


same point : ‘ Is she so very nice ? Is she dark or fair ? 


THE WEEK 


Well, one knows how thoughtless and irascible Generals are, 
especially in the tropics ; one is prepared to believe that these two 
were even ruder to the pilot than Colonel van der Post says they 
were. But the one thing of which one is automatically, instinctively, 
profoundly certain is that neither of them actually spoke the words 
which have been put into his mouth. There is rather a lot of this 
sort of oratio recta in the book. 

But these imperfections, which will jar on some people more than 
on others, and on others again will perhaps not jar at all, cannot 
conceal—can indeed hardly blur—the main-excellences of the book. 
It is a work of depth and character, the story of a venture with— 
for the narrator—considerable spiritual significance, carried out in a 
little-known part of the world. It will appeal to many who do not 
ordinarily care for books of travel ; and if some of those who do 
find that it leaves some of their stock questions unanswered it will 
do them no harm for once in a way. PETER FLEMING. 


Flaubert’s Transcendence 
Flaubert : A Biography. By Philip Spencer. (Faber. 25s.) 
FLAUBERT has come full-circle. Once a target for fashionable attack, 
he is now too often made an idol for fashionable hero-worship, and 
has odd disciples who, though they cannot approve of his with- 
drawals to his ivory tower at Croisset or of his dependence on 
inherited income, have converted his objective method of writing 
novels into a sacred orthodoxy. The sanity, the moderation and the 
genuine objectivity of Mr. Philip Spencer’s book are for this reason 
the more welcome. It is what it sets out to be, a biography. The 
works are rightly treated in their biographical context and not as 
occasions for isolated critical discussion. If Mr. Spencer was ever 
under temptation to use Flaubert as an opportunity for literary 
polemics, he has resisted it, and so has written a book that may be 
read with pleasure and will hold its scholarly place. Though balanced, 
it is not desiccated, nor does it seek to found upon Flaubert a creed of 
desiccation. ** Despite a logical ability abnormally powerful in an 
imaginative writer and a formidable capacity for unmasking cant and 
humbug (Flaubert’s) fundamental criterion was emotional,’’ Mr. 
Spencer writes. ** Jf an event ora scene failed to move him, he either 
dismissed it as inadequate or deplored his own feeble response. 
Apparently it did not occur to him that intellectual perception was 
enough in itself; and, though he was never specific on the point, 
he always implied that experience, to be truly known, must be deeply 
felt.°° 

This is true and needed saying. It explains why a multitude of 
novels based upon a purely intellectual interpretation of Flaubert 
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have been dull and sterile, and why Madame Bovary, though a 
criticism of romantic excess, glows and lives. Flaubert was a great 
artist because he practised his theory under an extreme emotional 
pressure that fertilised it. Mr. Spencer clearly indicates Flaubert’s 
aesthetic relationship to the Romantics when, in a brilliant chapter 
called ** The Artist,’’ he says that ** there is so much more in 
Flaubert’s work than the mere notation of physical detail that his 
similarities with Champfleury, Monnies, and the rest are superficial 
and unimportant. The Realists were indifferent and indeed opposed 
to his whole conception of literature and had no time for either his 
stylistic scruples or his concern with transcendent beauty. He was 
therefore much further removed from their ideals than he was from 
those, say, of Chateaubriand or Gautier.’’ No one understands 
Flaubert who thinks of him as a dehumanised writing-machine 
and forgets either the romantic idealism of his frustrated love for 
Madame Schlésinger or his mature admiration for Turgenev. 

Mr. Spencer sees these things in the long perspective of Flaubert’s 
life and is blessedly unconcerned to recruit him to any ‘* ism,”’ 
critical or psycho-analytical. There were conflicts and contradictions 
in Flaubert as in other men. ‘* Yes, dear,’’ he wrote to his beloved 
niece, Caroline, ** | should emphatically prefer you to marry a 
grocer who was a millionaire, rather than a great man who was 
poverty-stricken,”’ and Mr. Spencer not only points out here that 
Flaubert was ** bourgeois at heart ’’ but, in another context, that 
**his dislike of cant and detestation of the bourgeoisie led him to 
reject the bourgeois virtues as well as the vices, and betrayed him into 
a defect of sensibility that was also a flaw of character.’’ Perhaps it 
would be even truer to say that what Flaubert detested was not the 
bourgeoisie as such but the stupidities of mankind which, inevitably, 
he saw most actively expressed in the then ruling class. Mr. Spencer 
quotes him as having said : ** The great moral of this reign will be 
to show that universal suffrage is as stupid as the divine right of 
Kings, though slightly less odious.’’ And again: ‘* The whole 
dream of democracy is to raise the proletarian to the level of stupidity 
attained by the bourgeois.’’ Flaubert’s disillusionment, on the 
political level, was complete. The fact that it was not quite complete 
in his consideration of men and, particularly, women as individuals 
was the cause of the special friction in him which made him a man 
of genius and not a barren grumbler ; and one of the principal merits 
of this good biography is in its treatment of Un Coeur Simple. ‘‘It 
is as though Flaubert, after his personal trials, had transcended the 
harsh conception of Bouvard et Pécuchet and granted that a humble 
life of sacrifice and duty, however innocent of critical intelligence, 
possessed an intrinsic beauty and therefore an intrinsic meaning.’” 
This power of transcendence through his aestheticism was inherent 
in Flaubert, and Mr. Spencer has made this clear in his account of 
him. CHARLES MORGAN, 


Katherine Mansfield 


Katherine Mansfield. A Critical Study. By Sylvia Berkman. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege. 21s.) 

KATHERINE MANSFIFLD’S misfortune was that she never found 

suitable conditions in which to write. Her restless consumptive’s 

temperament partly accounts for this failure, but much of it was 


owing to bad luck, for, though the necessary conditions were all 
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within reach, she could never make them coincide. New Zealand, 
where she was born and brought up, gave her a love of natural beaut 

and her prosperous home the need for attractive and well-ordered 
surroundings. But she found her compatriots unsympathetic 
** They want a purifying influence,’’ she wrote at eighteen: **, a 
mad wave of pre-Raphaelitism, of super-aestheticism, should intoxi- 
cate the country.’” Even though such an inundation might not have 
benefited New Zealand, her feelings are understandable. She was 
young, talented and literary ; she had read ** William Morris and 
Catulle Mendés, George Meredith and Maurice Maeterlinck, Ruskin 
and Rodenbach,’’ and she wanted someone to discuss them with, 


So in 1908 Katherine Mansfield sailed for England, where she 
marked her emancipation by getting married in black at a register 
office to a man she left after two or three weeks. She met congenial 
friends, but she found London grim with a grimness that was soon 
intensified by the war, and she disliked the semi-Bohemian life which 
was the only one she could afford. Nor was she able to get the right 
amount of other people’s society. The friends or relations who came 
to look after her when she was lonely often made her feel that she 
was being interfered with. She was sick and unhappy, and her 
difficulties seem to have been increased by her theories about the kind 
of person a writer should be. ‘* Deliberately,’’ Miss Berkman says, 
** she excluded the general world as evil; for self-preservation it 
must be shunned. She must live secluded from the hypocrisy and 
self-interest she perceived ds the dominating expressions of modern 
man.’’ Such a theory was bound to be embittering. 

In 1922 Katherine Mansfield entered the Gurdjieff Institute near 
Fontainebleau where, as part of her treatment, she had to lie on a 
platform in a cowshed, inhaling the animals’ breath and contem- 
plating abstract pictures on the ceiling. For five years she had known 
that she had tuberculosis, and, having successively tried and lost 
faith in normal methods of cure, she at last pinned her hopes on an 
eccentric one. When she died, early in 1923, she was 34, and although 
** heremature work,’’ in Miss Berkman’s words, ** consisted of under 
40 short stories,’” her reputation as a writer was already considerable, 

The influence of Chekhov on Katherine Mansfield is well known 
and much discussed. But Miss Berkman observes that just as 
remarkable, though apparently unnoticed, is the affinity between her 
stories and those in Dubliners. Joyce’s theory of ** epiphanies,’’ she 
claims, closely resembles Katherine Mansfield’s concept of what a 
short story should be. There is no direct evidence that Katherine 
Mansfield ever read Dubliners. Wanting it, Miss Berkman finds a 
source common to both writers in George Moore’s The Untilled 
Field. Among Katherine Mansfield’s failings, she notes a tendency 
to let the same mood dominate all her stories, but she defends her 
against the charge, made by Mr. H. E. Bates, that they are too 
feminine. She also draws particular attention to her acute, childlike 
way of seeing things, her trick of portraying ** ugliness and evil in the 
reduced dimensions of an insect.’’ Perhaps the only quality that 
Miss Berkman under-values, in her temperate and understanding 
study, is Katherine Mansfield’s humour ; it is the starch which gives 
her stories firmness. PuHitie TROWER, 


Italian Saga 


The Mill On The Po. By Riccardo Bacchelli. 
Frances Frenaye. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 

Tus very large-planned and lengthy Italian novel is evidently held 
in high regard in high places, to judge by the praises of it quoted on 
the back flap of this English edition. From the same source your 
ignorant reviewer learns that Signor Bacchelli, of whom she had not 
heard hitherto, is one of the foremost Italian writers of the day, and 
that The Mill On The Po is his outstanding work. Thus forewarned, 
one approached the vast volume with cautionary anticipation. 

** |. . [have chosen to be the historian of the plain people of Italy, 
who knew little of political conflicts and cared less. These, through 
trials and tribulations, have kept their own morality, religion and 
civilisation, and above all a language with which to defend and 
glorify them. For the glory of the Italian language is due no less 
to the plain people than to the illustrious writers... .°’ It is for 
each reader to judge for himself if Signor Bacchelli has succeeded 
in his high task. But, before discussing his general claim, one must 
pause on the words: ‘* The glory of the Italian language is due 
no less to the plain people than to the illustrious writers.’’ This is 
no doubt true, but one seeks vainly for its proof in the many and 
various dialogues of this novel. For its speech throughout seemed 
to this reader pedestrian and unillumined ; in fact, its dullness had 
at times a disastrously soporific effect. But I call attention first to this 
defect because I believe it may have to be blamed on the translator, 
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whose work in descriptive and narrative passages seemed to one 
who has no Italian perfectly sound and sympathetic, but who may 
not have an ear for the variations of human speech. 

The novel is immensely planned. It opens in 1812, with the 
defeat on the Vop river, just before Beresina, of the Italian Army 
Corps which went into Russia with Napoleon. (It is said that 
of this body of thirty thousand men fwo thousand returned alive to 
Italy.) It ends with a vast and tragic inundation of the Po in 1872— 
such a terrible mass-disaster as Italy has once again so recently 
suffered. Signor Bacchelli presents an aspect of Italy's history 
within those 60 years—a wretched history on the face of it, of Austrian 
bullying ; of vacillations, kickings and guile from the Papal rulers ; 
underneath always the misery and uncertainty of the people, and the 
uneasy, unguided pressure of revolt, of desperate courage and of 
unconquerable hope for a free, united Italy. But he sets this compli- 
cated, shifting screen as background to the fortunes and misfortunes 
of a somewhat picaresque character, Lazzaro Scacerni, whom first 
we meet as a gay, brave, ingenious young sapper who, deservedly, 
is lucky enough to get home to Ferrara after the Russian campaign. 

This bright young man acquires, by a complicated turn of fortune, 
a mill on the Po. These floating mills (only a very few left now), 
moored to the banks of their dangerous river, and with a very old 
tradition and a kind of guild-spirit, milling the best flour in the 
world for Ferrara and for all their region, are, the author tells us, his 
major inspiration in this novel. *‘* In order to convey the poetry 
patent in such a heartfelt and hopeless struggle against the inevitable 
march of time | would call, if I dared, on behalf of his own river 
upon Virgil, the most delicate of poets. For he is master of that 
tender respect for the past which is best defined in the Latin word 
pietas*’ And in his long, slow depiction of what life in his mill was 
for Lazzaro and his family and associates in the nineteenth century— 
a life harassed and endangered not merely by its natural conditions, 
but by the endless rottenness of frontier intrigues, smugglers, spies, 
informers, go-getters, criminals and bullies of all kinds—Signor 
Bacchelli does in many very touching or vivid passages make it 
clear where his heart is, and that he is on the side of the angels. 

He writes persuasively, and with dry understanding too, of young 
married love, of the dumb loyalties and passions of simple hearts— 
and, very movingly, of love grown old, hard tested, seeking and taking 
death with the dead beloved, in a cholera epidemic. He can quite 
easily convey the simple distinction of such an eternal character as 
his Cecilia Rei, as also the gentle, ageing foolishness of Lazzaro’s 
much-loved though never very brilliant wife, Dosolina. And he 
shows us Lazzaro changing from decade to decade, from the gay, 
womanising success into the perplexed, but resolute, epic character 
of the old miller. Nevertheless, this reader could not feel that she 
had been made acquainted with living representatives of ** the plain 
people of Italy."" The intention, the love, the knowledge necessary 
to Signor Bacchelli’s purpose are all present—but the theme does 
not come to life in its characters ; the few agreeable people are too 
simple, too epic to sustain a great novel; and they are crowded 
about most exhaustingly by a uniform throng of boring ruffians, 
spivs and cheats, who are all also far too simple to uphold a huge 
saga. So it is with regret that I have to say that, taking all possible 
care with this important work, I can only confess that in the main 
it bored and disappointed me. KATE O'BRIEN. 
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A Scrapbook of Cities 


By Steen 
21s.) 
TOWN-PLANNING is one of the masculine, esoteric, non-popular 
occupations, probably for no better reason than that most people 
cannot read plans. The camera, which can illustrate the other visual 
arts with varying degrees of adequacy, is surprisingly unhelpful here 
because this art is concerned with three-dimensional relationships 
that can only be enjoyed by walking about. Certainly nobody has 
yet done for urbanism what Jacquetta Hawkes and Rachel Carson 
have lately done for geology and oceanography. None could be 
better equipped for the attempt than Mr. Rasmussen, who endeared 
himself to English people twenty years ago by assuring us (in London, 
the Unique City) that our capital was not as hopeless a failure as we 
thought. He sees the need clearly enough : 

** There are excellent German and Japanese guide books giving 
detailed information about every single palace and temple in Peking, 
But they do not contain a single mention of the fact that the entire 
city is one of the wonders of the world, in its symmetry and clarity 
a unique monument, the culmination of a great civilisation. That 
we must discover for ourselves. And the nine-sided town of Palma 
Nuova, which, in its geometrical form, is as fine as an ice crystal 
is noted in the Italian Baedeker simply as a fortified town.’ 

It is the eye of the starling, or of the stroller, that Mr. Rasmussen 
asks us to cultivate—rather than that of the stylemonger. His 
method is original and arresting. There are no photographs, 
because apart from their inadequacy they take too much space, 
All the many illustrations are the author's sensitive and charming 
line drawings, most charming when most marginal and slight. This 
gives the book a character that is now quite rare and reminds one how 
much the half-tone block did to destroy the unities of book-produc- 
tion. Bound in the marble that used to be reserved for end-papers, 
with its elegant Scandinavian type-face and its wide margins, this 
book could not be prettier to look at. 

From the point of view of pure utility, the best things about these 
unusual illustrations are the town plans, which are all drawn to the 
same scale and thus reveal such extraordinary facts as that the whole 
of the sixteenth-century Stockholm could have been put inside the 
Place de la Concorde. The worst thing are the cut-aways of buildings, 
a kind of presentation which fired one’s childish imagination when 
it was applied to the *‘Aquitania,’ but somehow, in taking the lid 
off the Villa Rotunda, seems to knock the bottom out of it as well. 
With what relief, after these misplaced ingenuities, does the reader 
come upon an honest-to-goodness black and white plan, it being 
more rewarding to struggle with a language than hire an interpreter. 

This is “‘not a systematic presentation of the history of town-planning 
and architecture but an informal series of chapters on subjects 
which, the author feels, it was fun to work with.’” Thus disarmed, 
the critic is not sure that it is fair to point out that the book has one 
obvious lack—a theme. There are the beginnings of one in the 
(rather unfair) contrast between free-and-easy London and regi- 
mented Paris. This could so easily have been elaborated into that 
conflict between the picturesque and the geometrical which from 
Peking right through to Le Corbusier is the ground-base of the arts 
of landscape and townscape. (Incidentally Le Corbusier is spotlit 
as the creator of modern architecture, which is equivalent to giving 
Byron the credit for the Romantic movement.) It may be that Mr. 
Rasmussen felt that his wayward personal touch would have more 
charm—and obviously it has. There are chapters in this book— 
about Peking, about Amsterdam, about the Paris of the Musketeers, 
about Charlottenborg and Amelienborg in Copenhagen—that are 
not to be found in the conventional histories. But it remains a 
delightful scrapbook, and does not do for townscape what must 
soon be done if there is to be enough public demand for fine building 
to enable it to survive. LIONEL Brett. 
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America and the World 


American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. By George Kennan. (Secker and 
Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 

IN the present century the United States has enjoyed foreign relations j 
but she has assumed too recently the status of a world Power to have 
acquired a foreign policy. This is the theme of these lectures given 
to a Chicago audience by Mr. George Kennan, since appointed 
United States Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. Mr. Kennan Is a 
historian as well as a diplomat, and he has recently had the key 
responsibility of bringing into being the Policy Planning Staff in the 
State Department. His lectures may prove an important contribu- 
tion, not only to historical analysis but, one would like to believe, 
to the formulation of an effective foreign policy for the United 
States, 
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Mr. Kennan does not attempt a history of American diplomacy 
since 1900. Instead he isolates significant episodes in order to 
determine the presuppositions of the diplomats and their relation 
to American opinion. His conclusions are both encouraging for 
the way they reveal the causes of American ineffectiveness in the 
past and at the same time disturbing because of the formidable 
difficulties in the way of a remedy. 


Mr. Kennan’s examples demonstrate well how the fortunate 
circumstances of America’s continental isolation gave her an exagger- 
ated sense of security which enabled her to afford the luxury of 
attitudes towards foreign affairs unrelated to the realities of power. 
These attitudes were ego-centric. They were a projection abroad of 
value judgements appropriate to the simpler verities of domestic 
politics. They were moralistic and legalistic and often unaccompanied 
by any obligation to act in their enforcement. They tempted American 
diplomats and statesmen to strike postures which, however impres- 
sive to domestic opinion, were inappropriate to the complex situations 
of international diplomacy. As a result the United States, without 
the balance of policy, was forced time and again into false positions 
by the exigencies of events abroad and the pressures of special groups 
at home. 

Thus John Hay could lead the American public to take satisfaction 
in a diplomatic triumph for American rectitude by obtaining the 
formal adherence of the Powers to the principle of the Open Door 
in China at a time when that principle had ceased to be relevant to 
the problem of China. The unnecessary war to liberate Cuba, 
brought about by the newly irresponsible power of the Press, led 
ultimately to the annexation of a colonial empire which ran counter 
to the entire logic of the American political tradition. So again 
Wilson could base American intervention in the First World War on 
the antiquated assumptions of a small neutral nation protecting its 
trading rights, whereas the underlying compulsion was the strategic 
need of a great Power to preserve Britain from defeat. But once 
committed, both in 1917 and 1941, war became a crusade for abstract 
principle which demanded total defeat for the enemy, an achievement 
which could not fail to administer a severe, and perhaps mortal, 
shock to the international body politic. Mr. Kennan argues cogently 
that these failures of diplomacy have become increasingly costly as 
the margin of American security has diminished, and that in the present 
situation they may no longer be afforded. 

Instead, Mr. Kennan insists that the United States must substitute 
for the drift of foreign relations the drive of a foreign policy based 
upon her long-term interests calculated on the complex probabilities 
of international power. Such a policy would be concerned with 
limited, attainable objectives ; it would eschew abstract principle 
for the particularity of a few, strong allies with mutual interests, 
In short, the United States should return to the time-proved practices 
of diplomacy based upon fields of force. 

What is disturbing about Mr. Kennan’s admirable, if curiously 
un-American, stoicism is his assumption that this would involve a 
radical shift in American political habits. He has a justifiable faith 
in the long-term soundness of democratic opinion ; but insists that 
short-term pressures should not be allowed to inhibit the skilled 
practices of professional diplomats. To ensure this would involve 
a marked change in American constitutional practice in the direction 
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of parliamentary democracy. Is it not somehow quaint to discover 
an American hinting at a solution which, when suggested by visitin: 
Englishmen, is invariably dismissed as unrealistic or even irrelevant ? 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE, 


A Rescued Poet 


The Complete Works of William Diaper. Edited with an introduction 
by Dorothy Broughton. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


WE have not come to the end of our eighteenth-century poetry yet 
It is not to be expected that the unexplored regions of it—the re. 
maining manuscripts, the exceedingly scarce printed Pieces—will 
yield many entirely new things of the stature of Smart’s ** Rejoice in 
the Lamb,’* found in our days by Mr. Force Stead. But many poets 
of some originality, some pleasing waywardness, came and went 
between Dryden and Wordsworth, not altogether ignored but soon 
overshadowed ; and it is one of these whom Mrs. Broughton brings 
to life in the latest volume of the reanimated ** Muses’ Library,”’ 


The odd thing about William Diaper’s short life is that he tried 
to attach himself to the company of Jonathan Swift. For a time 
Swift found him promising and deserving, and in 1714 the young 
man (a poor scholar from Balliol) addressed to Dr. Swift an imitation 
of Horace intended to be in the manner of the brilliant addressee, 
But between Diaper’s mind and that of Swift, or of Swift’s illustrious 
partners in wit and the social scene, a great gulf was fixed. It was 
natural that the little poet should lose his hold and recede into some 
country curacy ; he did not live long in whatever disappointment he 
felt, but little is known of the circumstances of his death in 1717 at 
the age of thirty-two. 

Diaper could not be wholly unchronicled in literary history, since 
he assisted the well-known Nicholas Rowe (afterwards Poet Laureate) 
in the translation of an admired poem called ** Callipaedia.’’ Other 
undertakings might be mentioned too; but the direct poetry of 
Diaper was very little regarded, and even his admission to the 
** Dunciad *’ was: revoked in later editions. What we see of his 
proper work in the collection made, introduced and annotated so 
devotedly by Mrs. Broughton is principally in the couplet form of 
Pope, but }zeaves him with his own poetical personality. 

His most ambitious performance, probably, is his ‘* Nereides, or 
Sea-Eclogues,’’ 1712. This is one of the productions which make 
the field of pastoral poetry in the eighteenth century so much more 
curious and various than might be supposed. Diaper was a west- 
countryman who knew the coast and the waters as well as the inland 
hills and valleys. An Oxford friend lamented hirn as one who had 
had ** a peculiar Genius for Natural History,’’ rich fancy and copious 
expression. The union of these endowments in ‘** Nereides *’ 
makes me wish that Rex Whistler could have read and then illustrated 
(‘* embellished °’) the poem, 

** Where hoary Phorcys feeds 
His numerous Herds ; where neither Storms nor Rain 
Molest the Trees, nor incommode the Swain ; 
Where unmixt Waters are as Chrystal clear, 
And warm as Summer glooms, and fine as Air. 
A faintish Light shines thro’ the watry green, 
And lets us see enough, but—not be seen. ... ”’ 

In another track the poem which Mrs. Broughton thinks the 
earliest of Diaper’s known works is much too good to be lost. It is 
entitled ‘* Brent,’’ and its mood resembled that of Herrick when he 
is making fun of his surroundings at Dean Bourne. Here Diaper'’s 
humour is vastly easier and happier than when he tries to be a man 
about town ; and although he is satirising the village and its people, 
and declares that if Ovid had been condemned to exile at Brent 
(Somerset) he would have been very glad to get back to ** the Scythian 
snow,”’ he evidently knows and likes the place in the spirit of the 
born countryman. The great point is, as in Marvell’s lines on 
Holland, that there is water everywhere at Brent, and Diaper makes 
many homely jokes on that. As for the inhabitants, the curate ts 
frank ; they were meant for fools but achieve being knaves ; and 
then, their speech ! 

** When they would seem to speak the mortals roar 
As loud as waves contending with the shore ; 
Their widen’d mouths into a circle grow, 
For all their vowells are but A and O. 
The beasts have the same language, and the cow 
After her owner's voice is taught to low ; 
The lamb to baw, as doth her keeper, tries, 
And puppies learn to howl from children’s cries.’’, 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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IBROSITIS 


and Rheumatic Ailments 


Read this letter (one of many similar), about a former sufferer. 


6th July, 1951. 


You will be interested to know that the effect of your Thermos- 
phere* on my wife’s lumbar fibrositis has been almost unbelievable. 
Even the first application gave her a lot of relief, and at the end of 
three weeks she is so much better that she feels no pain or stiffness 
atall. 1 think 1 told you that she has suffered from this for vears, 
at times so acutely that she could only move with extreme pain, and 
has even had to resort to injections of local anaesthetics. Your 
machine has stopped all that, in a remarkably short time, and in 
doing so has achieved something that one specialist after another 
has not. We are both very grateful indeed.—Yours sincerely, 

D. H. (Maj.-Genl.). 





tried and tested, and is now 
being advertised nationally. 

We will be glad to send 
on request our leaflet giving 
full details of the instrument 
(the price of which is eight 
guineas), and of the method 
of operation. 


The Thermosphere* gives 
simultaneously deep massage 
and controlled heat to the 
affected areas. It is a simple 
electrical instrument which 
anybody can use at home with 
complete safety. It weighs 
only 3lb. It is a completely 
new invention, though well 


*CHANGE OF NAME: Now known as THERMASSEUR (Registration 


pending). 


MAYFAIR MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
(DEPT. S2.), SUITE 34, 140 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.!. 
Demonstrations can be arranged BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 


Telephone: MAYfair 5026. 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


A first-class passage for 


first-class fish 


Since British Trawlers were freed from wartime 
restrictions, a number of measures have been taken 


by the Fishing Industry to raise the food-value of the 


fish you buy ! 
One of these relates to the storing of the catch in 
ships’ fishrooms. More and more, the method of 
packing the fish in layers of ice is being improved 
by ‘shelving ’— that is to say the fish are carefully laid ! 
out on ice-lined shelves fixed in tiers so that no weight 
presses upon them from above. Thus risk of damage 
to the fish is greatly reduced — important because a 
damaged fish tends to deteriorate more quickly. 
Indeed it might be said that more and more of the 
fish you cat these days, instead of travelling stecraze 
from the fishing grounds, has a first-class passage 
home — as befits such first-class food. 


British trawlers know their job! 


Issued by the British Trazwlers’ Federation Ltd. 
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Their new owner—like so many wise? f all nat _ 
wered those risks with a British 1 ( 
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Art in the Western World 


A Background for Beauty. By Arnold Silcock. 
50s.) 


Tus is a handsomely produced book with 84 plates, eight 
of which are coloured, illustrating a wide range of natural beauties 
and works of art. It is attractively and lucidly written, and is 
supported by extensive reading and connoisseurship. It is rich in 
‘Quotations, yerse and prose, solemn and facetious, about 20 in the 
first 100 pages or so being from Sir Thomas Browne. 


The main theme happens to coincide with the recently published 
Aspects of Form. Both books suggest that in the organic (or even 
in the physical) world there can be found shapes, colours, movements 
which human beings find beautiful, and which might therefore 
suggest physiological and biological grounds for our aesthetic ex- 
perientes. But the present book casts its net wider; the readers 
in view are not scientific or philosophical specialists but an intelligent 
public interested in art. This aim sometimes runs the risk of falling 
between two stools; both educated and uneducated readers are 
apt, for different reasons, to skip half-page summaries, necessarily 
dry and often misleading, of the Platonic, Aristotelian, Thomist, 
Berkleian and Kantian philosophies, not closely relevant to the 
main argument. 

The author sets out his main aim: ‘* To provide a key-pattern 
of art-development as it affects our Western world ’’ and asks, 
] think rightly : ‘* How could we succeed in discovering the nature 
of art until we had disclosed something of the nature and essence 
of beauty itself? ’’ He sometimes speaks as if there must be 
*‘criteria of beauty,’’ which surely there are not, or ‘‘an ideal 
beauty.’’ He admits, oddly enough, that these might be un- 
conscious, but offers such a standard, or pair of different standards, 
of his own: ‘** To develop in harmogy with one’s fellow-men, with 
the environment, with the universe, is to live the aesthetic life. Art 
in all its forms is the expression, at varying degrees . . . of the 
spiritual truth within us; for falsehood is disharmony. But truth 
is beauty.’’ Yet in the last chapter we are taken back to the funda- 
mental principle that beauty lives in seeming, since men may read 
beauty into any sensuous image. So though, like the author, we 
may find some contemporary artists meaningless, we must, with any 
tolerance, allow their taste to be as genuine as our own—at least 
so long as they return the civility. 

It is surely just here that the criticism of art differs from that of 
morality, which Mr. Silcock appears to put on the same plane, 
One pattern expresses a genuine feeling to me though not to others 
differently constituted or educated, but we Anow that wanton cruelty 
or selfish bargain-breaking is wrong. Even in this final chapter there 
is inconsistency : ** unlikely that an art-form which appeals but 
to a few initiates can be truly great . . . a worthy object.”’ 

The real value of the book lies not in theory but in its learned and 
sensitive survey of art-development from palaeolithic cave-paintings— 
realism without pattern—to our contemporary patterns without 
representation ; and even here some of the original inferences, 
though stimulating, are less convincing than the history. But this 
may be due to the terse inclusion of such vast and various topics 
in so small a space. I notice two minor inaccuracies. On p. 117 
Plotinus appears to be described as a Christian, and on p. 178 
Marlowe's lines are given as 

** (Was this the face that) launched a thousand ships 
And shook the topless towers of Ilium ? 


(Andrew Melrose. 


E. F. CARRITT. 
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Fiction 


They Wanted Wine. By Arthur F. Nickels. (Cape. 12s, 6d.) 
This Pleasant Lea. By Anne Crone. (Heinemann. 13s. 6d.) 


The Pencil of God. By Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 
Translated by Leonard Thomas., (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) f 
Deep is the Night. By James Wellard. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
NOTHING, alas, takes the place of talent. Not even, I was 80ing to 
say, genius—but that is another matter—and, in the long run not 
even luck, though that is another matter also. Talent in a novelist, 
of course, is not identical with natural gifts, which thrive only on 
craft, calculation and patient hard work, but the germinating things 
in a novel, the things that make a novel, as they say, come alive 
are surely natural gifts and nothing else. And of these the most 
indicative of talent, it seems to me, especially in a first novel, is stil] 
a feeling for character. A novelist who turns his back on ‘* character. 
drawing *’ while pursuing higher aims in fiction is confessing, I think 
a certain poverty of endowment. ’ 

The warmth and liveliness of Mr. Nickels’s sense of character in 
They Wanted Wine, a first novel, have given me a great deal of 
pleasure. This is a work of uncommon freshness and a most attractive 
sincerity of feeling. Since so many first novels nowadays run only 
to the clever, the shoddy, the bawdy or the cerebral, the merits of 
They Wanted Wine deserve full recognition. Mr. Nickels is, I am 
sure, a writer of genuine talent, quick in imagination, mature in 
thought, robust of humour and a fine-tempered if still inexperienced 
story-teller. At his best he writes extremely well, with passior and 
freedom and with a poetic individuality of phrase that only now and 
then spills over into verbal excess. The story he tells shows constant 
invention while retaining always an air of being taken from life. 
Beginning in a small west country seaside town in the early years of 
the century, when the plain, proud, admirable Caroline, the landlady 
of the London Tap, adopted the foundling Lar, it sustains an equally 
impressive fidelity to scene and character—and to the verities of 
social history—in moving on to a Glamorgan mining valley some 
twenty years afterwards. The novel sags a little in the middle, when 
Lar is growing up and the shades of the workhouse begin to close 
about the sick Caroline, but it springs to vivid life again in the Welsh 
chapters. There are scenes and passages all through the book that 
have a delightful comic humanity, and Caroline, Lar and Mildred— 
though the love-affair between these two comes in too precipitate a 
fashion—are always abundantly alive. A very good piece of work. 

Where Mr. Nickels is spontaneous and personal in style, Miss 
Crone is, I fear, unfailingly conventional. 1 did not read her previous 
novel, Bridie Steen, which seems to have been awarded dizzily high 
marks in some quarters, but The Pleasant Lea seems to me above all 
else industrious and well-meant. A long, leisurely, level-browed 
story of an exemplary schoolteacher and the farmer who loved her 
and whom she came to love, it is fluent and sympathetic from first 
to last, correct in observation, careful in tone and emphasis, constant 
in solicitude for the reader’s intelligence, but innocent of any sus- 
picion of fire from heaven. It is, in fact, too long, much too leisurely 
and altogether too level-browed. In its aspiring way the book has 
perhaps more virtue than I may seem to suggest. It is surprisingly 
slight in substance, however, in spite of the length, and displays a 
devouring passion for the obvious. 

The Pencil of God, the second work in translation of two Haitian 
brothers with a reputation in France, is a curiously seasoned dish of 
sex and sorcery in Creole society. The taste of the primitive certainly 
lingers in the mouth, but I do not quite know what the flourish of 
French cuisine has to do with it. The gross comedy of the rival 
magnetisms of Catholicism and voodoo, however, is novel and often 
instructive, though again and again it jars in an American translation 
which has every appearance of being insensitive and ponderous. 

Brisk and businesslike, Deep is the Night makes a readable job 
of an improbable story of love and salvation in a North African 
setting. A rather priggish young American, serving in a religious 
medical mission of sorts in Tunisia, tries out a hermit’s existence in a 
cave, and is there rescued from possibly well-merited death by an 
Ouled Nail prostitute. She is loveless and passionless until he in 
turn rescues her from a Marseilles brothel, after which she blossoms 
like the rose and his spiritual dilemma begins in earnest. Under the 
desert moon, no doubt, the case for any and every sort of tribal 
custom is self-evident, and the most interesting pages in the book are 
those in which Mr. Wellard is content to describe the custom of 
Laila’s native village. R. D. CHARQUES. 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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17 DAY EUROPEAN HOLIDAYS 
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Abroad within 


the 


Send this coupon TODAY 
to 34, GILLINGHAM STREET, LONDON, S.W.|1 


There are still hundreds of Continental holidays available in spite 
of the currency cuts. 

Benefit by our long experience in modestly priced ‘ All-in 
arrangements and plan now, confident that every effort to 
conserve currency and free the maximum amount for personal 
spending has ‘been made. 

We offer a really wide choice—just look at these examples 
and write for more ! 


8 DAYS ‘ALL-IN’ Spending money 
PARIS 3 excursions £22 10 0 £12 0 0 
OSTEND 2excursions £15 0 O £17 0 0 
MIDDELBURG Zexcursions £15 19 6 £16 10 O 
10 DAYS *‘ ALL-IN’ 
ST. NIKLAUSEN 3excursions £2419 0 £13 10 O 
LUGANO 3excursions £25 4 6 £15 0 0 
ST. ANTON 3 excursions £24:°9 0 £15 10 O 
1S DAYS ‘ ALL-IN’ 
INTERLAKEN 2excursions £31 9 0O £7 |7 6 
BRUGES 2excursions £24 5 6 47 2 0 
i. 16 DAYS *‘ ALL-IN’ 
RHONDORF 3 excursions £25 3 0 £11 10 O 
SCHWANGAU 3excursions £31 5 6 £10 10 O 
MAJORCA (Soller ‘F.L.") £39 | 6 £14 0 0 
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ON THE NEW TRAVEL ALLOWANCE... 


There are still hundreds of inclusive holidays available 
through Dean & Dawson for 10, 12 and even 15 days ! 
Remember that the fare included in these few examples 
does not come out of your £25 travel allowance 

Switzerland 12 days £25 6s. 6d., French Riviera IS days 
Italian Riviera 15 days £30 6s. 6d., Norway 
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MANY COACH TOURS ABROAD TOO! 


We can show you a surprisingly wide range of coach 
tours also available on the new allowance. For these 
it's best to call at any branch to be shown a selection 
based on our experience of those that are well 
organised and sound value for money—cr if you 
ask for ** Coach Tours Abroad.”’ 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


Our new leaflet gives details of six 
different holidays in Yugoslavia, all well 
within the mew currency allowance, 
The Dalmation Scene the Julian Alps, 
Saraje-o etc, te for full details to 


RAMBLERS’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES 
48L, Park Rd., Baker St., London, N.W.1. 
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Matlock, Derbyshire. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HOOVER 


LIMITED 





ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 





STRIKING EXPANSION IN EXPORT MARKETS 





SIR CHARLES COLSTON’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 





THe annual general meeting of Hoover 
Limited will be held on March 31st, 1952, at 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 

Ihe following is an extract from the review 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, Sir 
Charles Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., which 
Aias been circulated to stockholders covering 
the year ended December 3lst, 1951: 

In my last annual review I was able to 
report that 1950 had been a record year in the 
history of the Company, surpassing by far all 
previous records. | am glad to tell you that 
in 1951 we made even greater advances. We 
substantially expanded our business and our 
growth was greater than at any time in our 
history. The increase in our turnover in 1951 
was about double the total turnover in our 
peak year before the war. 

During 1951 our turnover and profits were 
substantially larger than our total turnover and 
profits for the entire period from the com- 
mencement of our activities in 1919 down to 
the end of 1939, by which time we had estab- 
lished a large and flourishing business. In a 
single year we have eclipsed all the achieve- 
ments of this period of 21 years—a remark- 
able tribute to the strength and capacity for 
expansion of our virile undertaking. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORTS 


It is of significance to record that our 
expansion during 1951 took place in the 
export market. We have concentrated our 
energics on developing our markets abroad 
with gratifying results. These markets are 
more difficult and less profitable than the 
home market, but we have unwaveringly con- 
tinued our policy of giving overriding priority 
to exports. In 1951 our exports were about 
two and a quarter times as large as in 1950. 
This striking expansion has been fairly 
uniform in each of the principal departments 
of our business Electric Cleaners and 
Polishers, Electric Washing Machines and 
Fractional Horse Power Motors. 

We have firmly established our leadership in 
the British Electric Cleaner and Electric Wash- 
ing Machine industries in the field of exports. 
During 195b Hoover Limited exported nearly 
50 per cent. more electric cleaners and 50 per 
cent. more electric washing machines than all 
other British manufacturers combined. Results 
of this order have only been achieved by 
reason of the quality and price of our pro- 
ducts, the intensive efforts to build up our 
overseas organisation jn many parts of the 
world, and our readiness to make considerable 
sacrifices of sales in the Home Market. 

After reviewing in detail the Company’s 
progress in the world markets, the statement 
continues: 

Altogether we are exporting to 66 countries. 
The large export business that we have built 
up, widely spread over so many countries, 
should prove to be a source of increasing 
strength to our Company. This is all the more 
fortunate in view of the decision of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to cut down 
severely the supply of metal using products to 
the Home Market in the urgent effort to wipe 
out our grave external deficit. 

Ihe priority we have given to exports has 
involved serious sacrifices in the Home 
Market. But our insistence on priority for 
exports should not lead to our being penalised 


in the allocation of materials, Manufacturers 
who in pursuance of Government policy have 
diverted supplies away from the home market 
should not have their home quota for 1952 
reduced because they sacrificed home sales in 
1951 for the sake of exports. 

I trust that in working out detailed policy 
in regard to allocation of materials, the 
Government will take care to reward and not 
penalise manufacturers who have heeded their 
exhortations jn the past to make the maximum 
effort to expand exports. 

Demand for our Electric Cleaners in the 
home market during 1951 was satisfactorily 
maintained. The pre-eminent quality of our 
Machines has given us a position of leadership 
in the industry, but our engineering and pro- 
duction departments are continually striving to 
improve still further the value and service that 
we give to the public. 

PURCHASE TAX 

There is no doubt that the doubling of the 
Purchase Tax to 66} per cent. is preventing 
many families of moderate means from 
acquiring an Electric Cleaner or an Electric 
Washing Machine now recognised as essential 
labour saving appliances in millions of homes. 
I think it js undesirable that Purchase Tax 
should become a political issue. It should be 
taken out of the realm of politics. If not, it 
is likely to become the subject of agitation 
by one political party or another. Such 
agitation may have little practical effect on the 
level of Purchase Tax, but it will gravely 
unsettle the public mind and create those 
violent fluctuations of demand which are so 
injurious to industry. The problem is a 
recurring one, as in the period prior to each 
Budget. normal demand may be seriously dis- 
torted because of uncertainty about Purchase 
fax. Certainly some solution to this prob- 
lem on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is urgently necessary. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The continued expansion of our undertaking 
has led to an increase in our consolidated 
profit from £2,475,000 in 1950 to a new record 
of just over £3,000,000. The results which 
have been achieved, in spite of the many diffi- 
culties, are impressive. I believe that the most 
potent single factor contributing to our pro- 
gress has been the incentive which the “A” 
Ordinary shares have provided to nearly 100 
of our senior executives. Incentive is the 
strongest weapon in the hands of management. 
In every section of the Hoover organisation 
the value of incentive has been proved to the 
full. 

If the British economy is to obtain the more 
efficient capital goods which are so sorely 
needed, the volume of national savings must 
be increased. Ihe policy of depriving 
ordinary shareholders of an adequate partici- 
pation jin the success of companies in which 
they have risked their capital will undermine 
the possibility of increasing. and even of 
maintaining, the present inadequate flow of 
savings. The State requires increased savings, 
and we should therefore so arrange our affairs 
that individuals are given the incentive to save 
more. This is essential to ensure a greater 
volume of risk capital. After careful con- 
sideration of all the circumstances the board 
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recommend a final dividend of ts, 3¢ less 
tax, on each ordinary stock unit, making - 
total for the year of Is, 9d., less tax, compared 
with Is, 6d., less tax, for the previous year 
On the basis of the above distribution the 
“A” ordinary shareholders are entitled to a 
dividend of almost exactly 3s. 3d., less tax 
per “A” ordinary share. We consider that 
the increased return to the ordinary stock- 
holders is more than justified and they in turn 
will welcome the additional reward to the 
senior executives who hold “A” ordinary 
shares and who have contributed so much to 
the advance of the Company. 

The financial strength of the Company is the 
result of the consistently conservative Policy 
we have pursued over the years of ploughing 
back into the business an adequate portion of 
our profits. 

THE FUTURE 

The records achieved in 1951, and the 
resulting higher dividend distribution, are not 
to be taken as an indication of future trends, 
We shall treat each year on its merits, 
Undoubtedly we have many difficulties to face 
during 1952, all of which may not yet be 
apparent to us. Nevertheless we have confi- 
dence jn our products, our business is now 
widely spread over many parts of the world, 
and we have a magnificent team which thrives 
on difficulties. I may say on behalf of all of 
those in the Hoover Organisation that we shall 
do our best. 





Shorter Notice 


Russian Opera. By Martin Cooper. (Max 
Parrish. The World of Music. 7s. 6d.) 


ONLY the individualistic artist of the nine- 
teenth century could have believed that a nat- 
ional art ought in some way to be opposed to 
the traditions of Europe; if the Russians came 
to believe it more forcefully than most, it 
was probably because, having no Renais- 
sance and struggling direct from feudalism 
to proletarian revolution, they had but 
shallow roots in Europe’s culture. In this 
charmingly illustrated handbook Mr. Cooper 
discusses with lucid economy the amalgam 
of European pastiche and indigenous peasan- 
tries in the operas of Glinka ; and sees his 
two greatest successors as roughly repre- 
sentative of these two conflicting elements. 
Tchaikovsky continued the Europeanised 
culture of the decaying aristocracy, but, in 
his two most convincing operas, gave its 
fairy-world unreality a sharpened imme- 
diacy by relating it to personal neuroses, 
Mussorgsky, on the other hand, sought 


the highest degree of objectivity; he 


became ** Russian and original ~’ in at- 
tempting to express with psychological 
precision the soul of a people. While his 
music is at the furthest possible remove 
from the classical conventions of Europe, tt 
seems false to suggest that, because its con- 
ception of form is personal, it is therefore 
inadequate. The only complaint about 
Mr. Cooper’s graciously written little book 
is that he sometimes carries the historian’s 
impartiality too far. It is possible, if 
difficult, to say in a few lines all that Is 
necessary about Rimsky-Korsakov’s mind 
and about his historical significance. It 1s 
not possible to say what needs saying about 
Mussorgsky in the space which Mr. Cooper 
allots him ; and to give Korsakoy twice as 
much space because he wrote more than 
twice as many operas seems to me not 
impartiality but distortion. On the less 
well-known reaches of Russian opera Mr. 
Cooper conveys an astonishing amount ol 
information in the restricted space available. 
W. H. M. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


With Mr. Butler's budget less than a fort- 
night ahead mar kets are exhibiting an under- 
standable caution. Buyers, of the institu- 
tional as well as the private type, are keeping 
their powder dry, with the inevitable result 
that any selling has a quite disproportionately 
severe effect on quotations. This week's 
selling has been heavier than of late 
influenced, in the main, by a sudden revival 
of fears—or should I say hopes ?—that the 
peak of commodity prices has at last been 
seen and deflationary policies are now getting 
the upper hand. To many this will appear 
an optimistic view at such an early Stage of 
rearmament, but it is the function of the 
market to look well ahead. While I do not 
look for a full-sized slump either in trade or 
in the stock markets, | think we must be 
prepared for a longish period of slowly 
falling prices. 


1.C.1. New Shares 


Full details have become available this 
week of the £20 million new financing 
proposals of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Dealings have also started in the new £1 
Ordinary shares which are being issued under 
the plan at 40s. 6d. each. At the moment 
these shares are being dealt in on the basis 
of nil paid, since there is nothing payable 
until a call of 20s. falls due on March 7th, 
with the remaining 20s. 6d. payable on 
April 18th. As I write, the premium at 
which the shares are changing hands ts only 
around 9d., which means that a buyer is, in 
effect, acquiring the new shares at 41s, 3d. 
With the first instalment of 20s. not due until 
three days after the Budget it is not surprising 
that many of the speculatively-minded have 
been attracted by the shares as a cheap 
option on Budget possibilities. The argument 
is that if Mr. Butler’s blows should prove, 
from the market standpoint, less severe than 
is now feared the premium could easily rise 
well above the current level of 9d. If such 
a hope were fulfilled today’s buyers would 
make a handsome percentage profit without 
having to put up the 20s. due on March 7th. 
That appears to me, however, a somewhat 
optimistic gamble. A much sounder reason 
for buying L.C.I. new shares lies in their 
long-term investment merits. In_ their 
circular the directors make two points of 
direct interest to stockholders—first, that 
preliminary figures indicate that the group’s 
net income, before tax, for 1951 exceeds 
that of 1950 and, second, that it should be 
possible to maintain the current 12 per cent. 
dividend rate on the increased Ordinary 
capital. Other points in the circular 
emphasise the high priority which the I.C.1,. 
group's capital expenditure should continue 
to enjoy even in face of current restrictions 
On the national investment programme. 
Altogether, it is hard to avoid the impression 
that even if international competition 
becomes more severe, I.C.I.’s net earnings 
should be well maintained for a long time 
ahead. Priced to yield nearly 6 per cent. the 
new Ordinary shares should prove a worth- 
While industrial investment. There should 
be good scope for recovery in better times. 


Imperial Tobacco Finances 


There is nothing in the full accounts of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company which calls 
for any revision of the view I expressed last 
week, that around their current price of 90s. 
the £1 Ordinary units of this efficiently run 
undertaking are good value for money to 
yield just over 7 per cent. As expected, the 
balance-sheet shows a further sharp increase 
of over £15 million in stocks, which is due 
predominantly to the larger quantity of 
unmanufactured leaf tobacco held and to 
the higher average price. At the balance- 
sheet date of October 31st this substantial 
rise in stocks was flanked by an increase of 
just over £6 million in bank overdraft, which 
appeared at £34,187,040. On top of that 
the company has outstanding £40 million 
of loan capital and acceptance credits of 
£5 million—altogether a large chunk of 
temporary indebtedness. In normal circum- 
stances one would expect such a position 
to be adjusted at no distant date by some 
refinancing operation which would replace 
part of this heavy temporary borrowing by 
permanent capital. Such an expectation may 
be falsified, however, by the materia! reduc- 
tion which is bound to take place in stocks 
and consequently in the bank overdraft 
during the current financial year, when the 
company will be compelled, as a reSult of 
Government policy, to draw heavily on its 
stocks in order to maintain production. 
The time for refinancing may, therefore, 
be further ahead than one would otherwise 
be led to suppose. As to trading results, the 
full figures show that while the group’s 
trading profits were £1,400,000 up at 
£23,284,604 the trading results of the parent 
company, which give a more accurate 
picture of the company’s experience in the 
tobacco trade, were down by £500,000 to 
£19,206,280. Even so, the 32 per cent. 
dividend has been covered by a reasonable 
margin. What of the outlook? At first 
sight it might well appear distinctly promis- 
ing, in that this year the company will have 
the full benefit of the rise in selling prices 
introduced last August. Those benefits were 
only operative during two-and-a-half months 
of the past financial year. One needs to 
keep in mind,- however, that this year’s 
results will have to bear the full brunt of 
higher leaf prices and of other increases in 
costs, which may not be matched to the 
same extent, as has recently been the case, 
by further manufacturing-economies and a 
fresh increase in the volume of sales. 
Balancing the favourable against the adverse 
factors, and barring any unforeseeable new 
developments, I should expect the current 
year’s results to be much the same as those 
just announced. 


Paper Makers’ Profits 


In the whole field of manufacturing 
industry no group has achieved a more 
spectacular increase in earnings during the 
past two years than the paper makers. 
Sellers’ market conditions have been reflected 
in increases in gross earnings on an un- 
precedented scale. Results announced by 
the Bowater Paper Corporation are typical. 
Consolidated trading profit has risen from 
£5,395,488 to £10,275,537, a jump which 


. practically doubled. 
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reflects not only the strong rise in the prices 
of paper-making materials throughout the 
world but a further substantial increase in 
the scale of production. Tax provision has 
swallowed up a large part of the increased 
earnings at £5,045,317, against £1,890,688, 
but the final net surplus has doubled at 
£3,361,355 and indicates earnings of about 
120 per cent. on the £3,600,000 of Ordinary 
capital which now ranks for dividend. 
Nobody can quarrel with the board’s 
decision to maintain the 15 per cent. rate on 
the larger Ordinary capital ranking, since 
this distribution is consistent with the 
ploughing back of substantial sums to 
reserves. It is significant, however, that after 
moving up on the strength of these figures 
from 43s. to 46s. Bowater £1 Ordinary units 
have now fallen back sharply to 40s. At this 
level, returning 7} per cent., they seem to me 
to be attractively valued on the group’s 
prospects. 


Inveresk Yield 


Another of the larger units in the paper- 
making trade to announce record earnings 
is the Inveresk Paper Company, whose 
profits for the year to September 30th, 1951, 
have risen from £587,595 to £1,890,324. If 
one adds back the charge for depreciation 
and the provision for taxation the gross 
profits of the group work out at £5,148,349, 
against £1,685,796. In this case the Ordinary 
capital has been doubled by a 100 per cent. 
scrip bonus, but as might be expected there 
is nO proportionate reduction in the Ordinary 
dividend rate. On the contrary, the rate is 
maintained at 10 per cent. tax free, against 
20 per cent. less tax a year ago, which means 
that, in effect, the Ordinary dividend is 
The amount which is 
being distributed is up from £71,783 to 
£130,514. Lest it be thought, however, that 
this implies an over-generous distribution of 
earnings I must point out that profits retained 
in the accounts of the subsidiary companies 
amount to £1,266,158, and that the parent 
company is allocating £332,000 out of profits 
to various reserves. As in the case of 


Bowater, the market reaction to these 
results has been disappointing. Inveresk 
2s. Ordinary units, which were recently 


quoted around Ss., have moved down to 
4s. 44d. At this level the return is 8} per 
cent. less tax, which clearly reflects investors’ 
uncertainties concerning the earnings pros- 
pects. In my view the dividend is so well 
covered that the yield makes adequate 
allowance for the trading risks. 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 
your friends residing in any part of the 
world at the following rates :-— 


52 weeks, 35s. ; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


In addition a Birthday Greeting card will 
be forwarded stating the SPECTATOR 
comes as a gift from you. 

Send instructions to :— 
The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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